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In every work regard the writer's end, 

Since none can compaſs more than they intend ; 
And if the means are juſt, the purpoſe true, 

Applauſe in ſpite of trivial faults is due. 

Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays, 

For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. Por x. 
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WI took our courſe through Bretagne: 
J had letters of credence to the duke, and was 
graciouſly received and entertained. It was 
not my deſign to ſtay there long; ſo, after pay- 
ing my reſpects, I went on through the Duchy, 
through part of Normandy, and intended'to go 
through Flanders, and the Low Countries. Be- 
ing benighted near Montreuih, we fell into a 
company of theſe adventurers, who examined 


us very ſtrictly: we told them, we were ſer- 


wants to the Prince of Wales and Acquitaine, | 
and were now on buſineſs for his ſervice. "We 


He not have mentioned a name ſe l be. 
vol. III. B C loved 


$ Þ 
dy them; moſt of them 
were vom dab hecke to him or the king, and 


had vowed never to fight againſt him. They 


conducted us to an old caſtle, which had been 


forſaken by its inhabitants during the late wars, 


and which they made their head quarters: 
here we were received and entertained as 


gueſts of conſequence, with good and choice 


fare, and che beſt of wines. They gave us ex- 
cellent lodgings, and inſiſted upon our e 
ing another evening with them. 

« We were ſenſible of their courteſy and hoſ- 


pitality, and alſo that there would be ſome 


danger in ſeeming to ſlight their kindneſs to 
us; ſo we —: peg ano- 
ther night there. 
e The next morning they went out 
leaving orders to the ſervants to pay us the 
ſame reſpect as themſelves, and promiſing to be 
at home at dinner. Mr. Palmer and I amuſed 
ourſelves with walking over the caſtle; but we 
Nationed deen Lean e 
ee their re 
1 — 11 pa the to ful 


Ae eee ee eg ente that led 


to the third, when we met with a coarſe look- 
rr Who be you? 
5 8 3 « What 


-.- 
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« What make you come here d We are ede 
« of the gentlemen of this caſſle; they permit- 
< ted us to go over it. They did not give 
« you leave to come here. The ladies live 
< here, and nobody may come where they be. 
« I aſk pardon; we do not mean to intrude 
< farther. . The ladies“ apartments are ſacred: 
< the wives of the gentlemen. live. here. Do 
ce they never come down to the firſt rooms * 
I ſaid, the ladies live here I did not fay 
< their wives. They take them priſoners when 
0 they fight, and bring them here; then they 
« caſt lots for them, and every man has one 
« for his own love. They have folks to 575 
ce upon them, and may live very happy, if 
be net their own fault,” — But are = 
happy? — © Yes, moſt of them, after a 
time. There is one ſilly fool, that came 
< here three weeks ago, that do nothing but 
orys cry, eryl. I tell cher to he patient, and 
cat her viqtuals, and all will be well. * May 
< we not ſee her, perhaps we might comfort 
cher No, no; I know my duty better 
than ſo: we never let any man come here 
but our, maſters. Tou dee $9 down 
ene gantlemen.”, tide rig age wt 


"11 eons did not diſpute 3 1 we went 
3 2 | down 


z 


the hand of wat, or of robbery.” It had, upon 


TY 
dots all the airs, and walked in the court. 
The caſtle'was a quadrangle; this court was the 
centre. At the corners were four turrets, each 
had a cupola at the top: at every corner was a 
ſtair- caſe, which opened into a gallery which 
went round, and had a door to every ſeparate 


apartment. Some of the rooms had the re- 
mains of rich furniture, others were ſtripped by 


the whole, a gloom y appearance; it excited 
many moral reflexions in Palmer and me; but 
my thoughts were chiefly engaged by the un- 
happy woman, who did nothing but faſt and 
"weep. * Perhaps,” ſaid I, H it is ſome : &hild, 
«to ol from her parents, or ſome wife from 
« her” hufband, She is the devoted victim 
*c of ſotme human brute, who riots on the 
pretthed body, and cares not whether the 
e milid s miſerable. It would be a merito- 
4 ridus Action to reſcue her from theſe -ſpoi- 
lers, and eee it dee not he difficule 
1 to elecd it. 11 | 
de It would be e to attempt "ey 40 
Pier: and with reſpect to our hoſts, who | 
1 have: treated us handſomely, it would de a 
& violation of all the laws of hoſpitality.” — 
« W «thoſe who are reſtrained by no laws 
5 EY | « of 
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„of any kind; and as to danger, it oughb 
« rather to excite us to great and generous 


« actions. Suppoſe: we try another ſtair- caſo 


« —this turret offers one. Let us try whether 
« we can diſcover this perſon I will not be 
« fool hardy, but proceed with caution,” —< I 
« do not approve. it, fir.''*—* Then ſtay here, 
and be my centine},. I will ſoon return.“ 
Palmer remonſtrated, but I was obſtinate; he 
followed me up the firſt flight offtairs, and I pre- 
vailed on him to ſtay there: I aſcended a ſe- 
cond, and a third; I entered the gallery, and 
walked ſoftly along it] paſſed ſeveral doors, 
and heard talking, ſinging, cries of children, and 
gabbling of nurſes : I ſaw a door half open 
all was ſilent in that room approached it, 
and looked into it: I ſaw a beautiful young 
woman fitting by a table, her head leaned upon 
her hand; ſhe ſhed tears inceſſantly, which 
rolled down her cheeks, and formed two ponds 
on the table. On a ſudden ſhe dropped down 
en her; knees, and prayed . fervently - ſaid 
Amen to her petitions. She roſe up, and I then 


| ſpoke ſoftly—-< Take courage; my dear lady, 


“heaven hears your prayers, and ſends me to 
« offer you my beſt ſervices.” . Who are 
« yew A ſtranger, who came here by 


3 8 B 3 | os accident, 
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accident, but, perhaps, Srdvidentialty for you.” 
« God grant it, but how, I know not.” —« Do: 

4 you wiſh to eſcape from this caſtle? 
—_ is my firſt wiſh and prayer,” 4 Can you 
out of this priſon ?“ — “ Alas f my de- 
pair has prevented my attempting it hither- 
« to. One ought never to deſpair, it hin- 
« ders us from uſing the means heaven gives 
« us for our deliverance. “ That is true; I 
« thank you for reminding me of it,” 4 
« want to afk you a thouſand queſtions, but 1 
« fear being interrupted.” I believe we are 
c ſafe juſt now; my female tormentor has Juſt 


& left me, and wilt not return again till ſhe 
brings my dinner: her maſters are gone 


e out, as ſhe tells me, till the fame time, I 


4 am tlie — daughter of the Baron of Cou- 


< tray, and the darling of both my parents: 


their caftle is but a few miles from hence. 
The uſurpers of this caſtle robbed and 


< plundered that of my father three months 


I ſince they left them and their ſervants 


, and brought away their treafures, a 
great booty. - One of them caſt his ſavage 


þo ps; me, and aſked the rgſt to let me 
c de a part of his booty: they readily con- 
e and I n ee away from my fa- 


« ther's 


ES - 


" 


roy 


« ther's houſe, and brought hither as a cap 
c tive, to Bernard de la Salle, for 2 is my tj * 
« rarſt called. He has tried all ways to ſubdys 
<< me, and bring me to his terms, but in vain; 
% and would ere now have had recourſe to- 
© violence, but that I have threatened him that 
CL will not ſurvive the act of violation. He 


c now uſes fair words, and offers to marry. me 
« honourably; but I hate and deteſt, him ; 
«© neither do I truſt to his flattering ſpeeches, 
« but would give my life to eſcape him. He 
„ has fixed a day, on the which he ſwears, 1 
« ſhall be his, by fair or foul means, and bids 
« me take my choice: there are but five. days 


« remaining, till the arrival of that fatal one. 


| « I deſpaired of any means of avoiding him 


e but your preſence revives my hopes,” — 
« Lady, theſe moments are precious; follow 


me to the ſtair-caſe by which I came hither ; 


« perhaps you are a ſtranger to it.“ She came 


with me; we walked ſoftly through the gallery 


where Palmer ſtood ready to meet me. Do 
you know this way, faid I ?— No, fir, the 


door here was always faſtened till now.“ 
Then obſerve me: we go hence to-morrow z 


« when the maſters go forth, we go with 
en if you can get away ſoon. after, I. will 
? 'B 4 cc Wai t 


0 17 
& wait for you, wherever you ſhall appoint.“ 


« God reward you, fir: on this fide the caſtle 


bo there are three roads that meet; if you will 


« wait near that place, Iwill endeavour to meet 


you, if God permits me. I ſhall wiſh and 
pray for your ſucceſs ; my parents will bleſs 


and pray for you, and I will be your beadſ- 


« woman to the end of my life. - Hark! T hear 


cc 4 door open —1 muſt return to my chamber 


« directly. Heaven bleſs you!“ 4 Farewell, 


ce lady 11 will pray for you, and for myſelf” ; 


t alſo. „She went foſtly back to her apart-' 
ment. 1 put a ſmall ſtick into the bolt of the 
door, to prevent its being faſtened; I then went 


_ down ſtairs 5 22 ue and told _ 25 one” | 


had paſſed. © 


8 Thegentdemien retinal eodinmer=theyen- : 


tertained us handſomely. While we were 
drinking our wine afterwards, he who was 
called the general, propoſed to us to enter into 
their company; he expatiated on their happi- 


neſs and independence, and enlarged upon the 


bleſſings cf liberty. Mr. Palmer replied to 
him: Liberty is a word that is uſed to ſo 
© many different purpoſes, that it requires much 
« explanation” and application; to be rightly 
* . it muſt luden to limitation. There 
1 © * « is 
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ce jg a ſavage and barbarous liberty, which gives 
« every man a right to encroach upon his. 
« neighbour; ſuch is that of the moſt uncivi- 
C lized nations; it is a ſtate of anarchy and 
0 confuſion, in which every thing is decided 
9 « by ſtrength and courage. No man that has 
J « lived in a civilized country, coul wiſh to be. 
« removed into ſuch a wild one as I have de- 
« ſcribed. On the other hand, the extreme of 
G deſpotiſm, where no man is aſſured of his life 
4 or property, is equally to be ſhunned and de- 
4 precated: in a limited monarchy, theſe two . 

« extremes are avoided; in a well-regulatedftate,, 
<« there is 2 juſt and beautiful ſubordination, in 
« which all the different degrees are aiding 
« and aſſiſting to each. other, and none are in- 
« dependent of the ſtate. As in the natural 
<« body, the eye cannot ſay to the: hand, I have no 
« need of thee i nor the head to the feet, I haue 
no need of you; fo, in a well-governed ſtate, 
«each member has need of the others, and all 
«are governed by one head, for they hes of 
ce the whole body. 

 « | ſhould chooſe to put myſelf * che 
« protection of the king and the laws, rather 
« than frame for myſelf an independence of 
« hams: which could only be temporary, and 

ay” e muſt. 
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t mult” $I be in Ganger WP being over- 
« thrown; which muſt be hated and feafed; as 
© heing obnoxious to ſocitty. Excuſe” me, 
« Sette, for ſpeaking thus plainly; you 
«have kindly wiſhed us to partake" of your 
« bleffings; in return, I wiſh you to ſhare out's, 
& and to avoid the _— bees fra over 
et you. an 

. You have Hokth wy faid the Gene- 

ral; e but as” you ſeem to mean well, I will 
« Kult you: but will you make no allowance 
& for ſoldiers, who have fought bravely, and 
cc fer ved their, chieftain faithfully for many 
« & years! * yet, as ſoon as the contending parties 
habe / made a peace for their own eee 
& they are diſcarded, and left to ſtarve, or to 
ce beg for their bread : we cut our's with our 
ſwords, and think it more honeſt to do fo. 
«What were your heroes of old but foldiers of 
«fortune? What were the firſt inhabitants of 
Rome, their Romulus and Remis? yet they 
a were the founders of the firſt city in the 
« world, and their deſcendants became in time, 
c the conquerors and lords of it 
« As you have anſwered me,” faid | 

et J preſume you will hear my reply. I will take 
IO own ground ; no ſooner had the Romans 
| _ 3 


fan 1 


ec acquired property, than they took the beſt 
cc means to ſecure it. Romulus compoſed 2 re- 
4 oular form of government, he chaſe a ſenate, 
4 which, enacted laws by which the people were. 
« goyerned; he reſerved to himſelf the power of 
« putting theſe laws into execution, and enfore- 
« ing them by-puniſhing thoſe who broke them. 
4 What is a king without power to do this ? he 
« is only a cypher of ſtate. F would obſerve, 
« likewiſe, that in all ſtates moſt power is 
« lodged in the hands of people of property, 
« becauſe having the moſt to loſe, they will be 
« moſt careful to enforce the laws ordained 
&« for the preſervation of it. Thus, fir, the 
« Romans were divided into three orders, ac- 
« cording to the property they poſſeſſed, Pa- 
« tricians, Equites, and Plebeians :. theſe were 
& again ſub- divided by the offices they ſerved in 
« the ſtate and in the army. As you cited the 
« example of the Romans, I have alſo-appeal- 
«ed to their regulations, which took place 
« during the life of Romulus; and from hence 
„ infer, that a regular form of government 
« is preferable to a Rate of equality.” | The 
lieutenant- general then ſpoke—< Enough, and 
too much of this learned gabble, what ſigni- 


bes * the Romans lived or tied? Every 
B 6 4 c man 
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«© man for himſelf, I ſay, and that's every thing ; 


if theſe men deſpiſe our way of life, we can 


ce do the ſame by their's. They are not obliged 
© to be of our ſociety: The general has done 
© them honour enough by the offer: They re- 
4 fuſe it, ſo let them; they are our gueſts to- 
0 day, and to-morrow they leave us. Let us 
* part friends; drink your glaſs, brother, and 
« leave prating.” — I then ſpoke: © You are 
« right, fir, this is not the time or place for 
« difputation. We thank you for your kind-. 
« neſs and hoſpitality, 124 avi take leave of 
« you to-morrow morning.“ 8 

The glaſs went round, aaa no more was s ſaid; 
I was afraid that Palmer's plain ſpeaking would 
give offence, and we might incur ſome danger 
he took the hint, and confined his tongue with- 
in the limits of common-place ſubjects. The 
day paſſed. away, the evening likewiſe, when 

we retired to reſt. Palmer was full of fears for 
the enterprize I had undertaken—I compoſed 
him, by leaving the event n the xt com- 
ing to meet us. ö 
We roſe early in the morning, and ordered 
our ſervant to get the horſes ready, and wait 
our orders. We walked in the court before 
the caſtle; 3 the general came to us alone. He 
took 


I 
took a hand of each of us: I thank you, 
4 gentlemen, for your company. I thank you, 
« fir, for your good counſel. My heart felt 
« the truth of it, though I dared not ack now 
« ledge: it. I wiſh to quit this vagrant life; 
c and to put myſelf into the protection of a 

« well-governed ſtate. At preſent it is not in 
« my power, but I flatter myſelf that time will 
« come. I cannot leave my companions till 
« they get into more creditable employment; 

c when. this happens, I will take another 
& courſe for myſelf. I wiſhed to ſpeak to you 
© alone before you leave us; this moment is 
« favourable to me? We thanked him for his 
generous treatment of us, and expreſſed much 
ſatisfaction at his ſentiments, and his confidence 
in us. — “ We have loſt one of our ſervants, 
faid he, «© the man whom we left with orders 
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1 « to go over the caſtle with you, has run away 
4 « from us.” I replied, © there was no man 


« went with us, we were alone.” —< How 
« then did you find your way over it ???—« We 
« wandered about as chance directed. Some 
© rooms were locked up; when we were ſtop- 
te ped in one place, we tried another ſtair- 
e caſe.” —< How high did you go ?*?—<« We 
went up two ſtories, and were aſcending to 
5 0 1102: GR 


1 1 
ce a third. There we met a woman, who told 
« us thoſe were the ladies apartments, and no 
men were admitted there. We anſwered,. 
& that the ladies” apartments were ſacred, and 
« we returned back the ſame way we came... 

I have no doubt, gentlemen, of your ho- 
* nour and politenefs. Alas Love is the 
« bane of our ſociety, it- creates. a thouſand 
a cares and jealouſies. Men of our profeſſion 
« ſhould: renounce it; but it will not be. 
« When I think of ſome acts of violence com- 
« mitted by ſome of my eompanions, I am 
« ſtung with grief and remorſe. This fellow, 
that has left us, has carried with him a girl. 
« whom he loved, and who belonged to ano- 
« ther man; this other is clamorous and diſ- 
« contented.. I can ſay no more, I fee ſome of 
« my companions coming to us. Heaven 
« blefs you,. gentlemen, remember me in your 
« prayers l We returned his benedictions,. 
and met the companions. We breakfaſted. 
with them, and ſoon after we ordered ouz 
borſes ; they did the ſame, and we ſet out direct- 
ly. We obſerved the way they took, and re- 
ſolved to take the contrary,—As ſoon as they 
were out of ſight we came back; we went. 
round the caſtle, and took the road which the 


lady had pointed out to us. 
We 
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@ We walked our horſes to and fro, like true 
(knights errant, in ſearch of adventures. Pal- 
mer made wiſe obſervations at my expence. I 


told him, that I was reſolved to devote this day 


to the ſervice of the lady; that I had hopes of 
her eſcape, from a circumſtance that he had not 
remarked. The fugitive from the caſtle had 
been appointed to ſhew us round itz he was pro- 
bably maſter of the keys of all the apartments. 
The doors of that turret were left open, other- 
wiſe we could not have afcended that ſtair-caſe. 
The door into the gallery that led to the lady's' 


apartment was likewiſe open. The fugitive 


had probably efcaped that way; it would favour i 
the eſcape of our friend likewiſe e000. 

This circumſtance — me to wait 
one day. If ſhe came not by the time the fun was 
declining to the weſt, I would go to the next | 
town or village and reſt there. 

„While we were contending the point, a 
figure came towards us dreſt like a pilgrim, a 
looſe dm hung over the body, with a croſs 
upon the breaſt, A large hat, that hung down 
to its ſhoulder, and a long ſtick that ſupported 
it. We could not diſcern the face till it drew 
near, and then it ſpoke. « Heaven fave you, 
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« am Agatha de Coutray, your poor pilgrim 


cc and ſervant.” We welcomed her, and I made 
my. ſervant lift her upon my horſe, and ſet her | 
before me. Palmer deſired us to loſe no time, 


leſt we ſnould be purſued and overtaken. 


<« We jogged on, and Agatha directed us 
which road to take. The way ſeemed to me 
much longer than ſhe had deſcribed it, and we 
did not reach the caſtle of Coutray till near ſun-- 


ſet We knocked at the outward gate, and 
were ſtrictly examined before we were ad- 
mitted. I bade the ſervant tell his maſter, that 
we brought tidings of his daughter... WPI AP 

It vas agreed that Mr. Palmer ſhould Auer 
pare the parents to receive their loſt child with, 
compoſure of mind. He told them the Cir-- 


cumſtances that had brought us acquainted with. 


her, and gave me all the honour of her deliver-- 
ance, which in truth belonged to me rather than 
him. He concluded by telling them ſhe was an 

the way to their caſtle. * — were overjoyed,. | 


and impatient to behold their Agatha. 72 . 
As ſoon as he thought them ſufficiently pre-- 
pared, he introduced us. I led Agatha to her 


parents, who folded her 1 in their arms, thanking. 
heaven, and bleſſing me alternately. . Agatha 
added to Mr, Palmer's. relation, that ſhe roſe at. 
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the firſt dawn of day, and wandered about her 
ſide of the caſtle ; ſhe found all the doors open, 
which ſtrengthened her hopes of eſcaping. She 
vent into a room which was a kind of ward- 
robe; there were all kinds of apparel for both 
ſexes in great quantities. She choſe the pil- 
grim's dreſs as the beſt diſguiſe for her, and 
carried it into the lower room in the turret we 
ſhewed her, and laid it ready to put on the mo- 
ment ſhe ſhould eſcape, and then returned to 
her apartment, and waited till the woman fhould 
come to bring her breakfaſt. As ſoon as ſhe 
left her, Agatha went to the turret with a palpi- 
tating heart, and trembling ſteps; ſhe dreſt her- 
ſelf, and waited the departure of the gentlemen. 
dhe heard the trampling of the horſes in the 
court, and ſoon after, all was ſilent. 1 
She recommended herſelf to the protection 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, and then opened the out- 
ward door, and went into the fields. 

At was ſome time before-ſhe got to the high 
road; but at length heaven conducted her ſafely 
to her deliverers. She was eloquent in my 
praiſe, and her own gratitude was ſhewn by 
imploring bleflings upon my head and that of 
my friend. 


« The old Baron ſhewed his by his kindneſs 
and 


\ 


t 8 1 


and hofpitality—After ſupper, he related thi 


robbery of his caſtle, the loſs of his money, 


plate, and jewels, his own and his wife's grief 


for the loſs of their daughter. He had two ſons- 
who were in the ſervice of their king; his two 
beſt ſervants were with them; he had ſent 
others on different buſineſs, and: was left in a 
defencelefs ſtate, or they would not have found 
it eaſy to force his caſtle e enquired after 
our families and ſituation. Palmer ſaid, I was 
from one of the firſt 3 Bagg 


eee honour to be my preceptor? 


that I travelled for improvement, and intended 
toſecall the countries in Europe. We were 
under the protection of the Prince of Wales 
and Acquitaine, and were ordered to meet . 
in London in the month of Auguſt. 

- «K T-wiſh,” faid the Baron, “ you ina to 


«this: country, and our king. The Prince of 


« Wales is a great man paſt doubt; but we 
« have reaſon to call him the Black Prince, 
4 for he is the bane of France. Well, he is 
« your prince and I will fay no more.“ He 
« but obeys the commands of the king his 
e father, and we in like manner obey him, and 
« that from love rather than fear. He is as _ 
« able to his friends, as dreadful to his enemies.“ 

« I have 
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et 1 have often heard ſo, faid the Baron 
« he is a great man certainly. We told the 
Baron we ſhould depart on the morrow. He 
urged our longer ftay, and from motives of 
kindneſs. He feared we ſhould be purſued by 
the free-booters; that they would be lurking 
probably near his caſtle, and we had better 
tay till the purfuit ſhould be over. 19] 
Mr. Palmer faid, they had no reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that the lady was our eompanion, nor that 
we knew any thing of her. The baron faid, 
jealous men thought of every thing poſſible, and 
therefore Apatha's lover would ſuſpect their in- 
tentions. At all events, it were beſt to tarry a 
few days with them. The baroneſs and her 
daughter joined their urgency, and ee on 
us to ſtay with them a feu days. | 
The longer I rn was 
to go. There was a kind of ſecret intelligence 
between me and the fair Agatha. I have no 
wiſh to conceal any thing from this company; 
ſhe was the firſt woman for whom I ſighed, 
and my heart {till feels a painful remembrance 
of her.—Oh how ſhall I tell you the dreadful 
cataſtrophe Palmer wiſely tore me away 
from her at that time. Some years after I vi- 
ſited the caſtle —A ſervant told me, that three 
months 


L 20 


months after her return home, ſhe was foundim 


a vineyard belonging to the baron, her fair bo-- 


Tom pierced with a thouſand wounds. She was 


warm and hlooding when the eln Wund. 


Her. 5 
“Upon her garmenta a label was 6 faſtened with, 


this inſcription: - ft 
Thus we treat ue. | | 

«This left no room to doubt by whom he 
was aſſaſſinated. The baron and his lady were, 
inconſolable for her lofs, they devoted their 


time to grief; they erected a monument to her 
memory, and their only conſolation was the 
hopes that they mould ſoon be re- united to r | 


_ EVE. 714 
When I heard thoſe ts I reſolved 
not to ſee theſe unfortunate parents. I went 
weeping on my way, and Og: on ow 
evils of this earthly pilgrimage... ö 
At the time above- mentioned, I di nit 
journey through Flanders, from whence I failed: 
to England, and was in London a fortnight be-: 


fore the prince” s arrival there. 


As ſoon as he came, I went to pay my kt 
to him, and was moſt graciouſly received. He 
preſented me to the King and Queen, to the 
Dukes ef Clarence and Lancaſter. He alſo 
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introduced me to the Lord Ingelram de Coucy, 
lately married to the Princeſs e e N n > 
pos daughter. 

The ſtory of theſe eta lovers i is worthy 
* your attention; but it would render my own 
too long. I will only briefly take notice of 
the principal circumſtances, They loved each 
other many years, their correſpondence was 
ſecret and ſilent. The noble lover, by his ac- 
tions, ſtrove to deſerve her favour, and it was 
long before he ſuffered his pretenſions to be 
| known, and not till he was well aſſured of his 
lady's affections.— Her brothers oppoſed him, 
the queen declared againſt him, yet he per- 
ſevered in his ſuit, and openly avowed it. At 
length he took the courage to declare himſelf 
to the Eing; he told his ftory, a and "referred the 


*decifion'ts him only. ene nl 


The king was ſtruck with the ſpirits and no- 
. bleneſs of his behaviour. After ſome pauſe, he 
ſaid, « Sir Ingelram, you are one of my own 


cc knights, and no man living does more Juſtice 


to your merits than myſelf. This is a buſineſs 


cc that demands ſome conſideration; I muſt take 
A week to think upon, and decide it. In the 

e mean time I am your maſter and your friend, 
„ ſo think of me always.“ 


Lord 
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Lord Coucy bowed to the King. 1 * 
« ever found you ſo, my liege lord, and I rely 
«« upon your honour and juſtice, This week is 
the moſt important of my life, it will decide 
my fate.” Lou ſhall not be too ſerious,“ 
(aid the king. —< If I could ſubdue the pre- 
** judices of others, as eaſily as I can govern 
** my. own, a leſs time would be ſufficient 
« to decide this point: but we muſt pay 
«« ſome reſpect to the public, and alſo to my 
* own family. My wife has a mother's right 
4 in her daughter, and there are many rela- 
tions of the damſel beſide. Iwill decide as 
& ſoon as poſſible, perhaps within the week; 
do not go from me too much Sifceuraged, 
% Coucy.; hope for the beſt,” _ 
« Loxd Coucy kneeled and kiſſed the king 8 
hand.“ H my king bids me hope, 1 will bid 
_ «« defiance to deſpair.” He withdrewe—The 
. king called his family about him, he propoſed 
the marriage - he aſked their opinions ſeparate- 
ly, beginning at the youngeſt, and ſo through 
to the eldeſt, concluding with the queen. 
. Moſt of the royal family pzoteſted againſt 
dhe marriage; but Prince Edmond, Earl of 
Cambridge, favoured it, and the e . 


E61. 
dies ſeemed to be on the ſide of their ſiſter. 
The king obliged all of them to give their rea- 
ſons, and even to enlarge and explain them. 
When all of them bad en che king _—_— 
to them: 

It ſeems to me, that pride * ambition 
i have dictated your objections to this marri- 
„age, rather than ſound reaſon. Why fhonld 
«not a man of firſt-rate merit and nobility, 
. Aſpire to marry a king's daughter? It is no 
cc he thing, nor is it without example in the 
« annals of England. — Our 'own anceſtor 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, mar- 
der ried Matilda, only daughter and heireſs to 
Henry I. king of England. According to 
E your fyſtem, the daughters of England muſt 
« all marry ſovereign princes, or de con n- 
Ras 1 to perpetual celibaſ x. 
_ 66 declare myſelf of a Greser opinion; and 
that it is better they ſhould marry with the 
«© nobles of their own country, than with thoſe 
of others, even though they ſhould be called 
Princes But you fay vuriPhhiily will be 
«too much increaſed. Alas! how many roa 
<< houſes have been extinct who can be ſure 
* that. that of Plantagenet, now ſo numerous 
| <6 and 


l 
**.and. flouriſhivg, may not one wy be loſt 
and forgotten? 
De Coucy is ee feauch an illuſtrious 
'« family, he was born a baron of France, and 
« of England; he is ſtill more exalted, by 
merit than by birth; handſome and accom- 
« pliſhed, valiant. and liberal, noble and vir- 
. tuous. If Iſabel was the heireſs. of the 
«crown; ſhe would not diſgrace it by her 
, choice of Ingelram de Coucy. She loves 
„him, ſhe permits him to tell me fo, ſhe 
4 will-marry, him or no man. 
11% Three of my ſons are married to women 
«© born my ſubjects, wWhy ſhould not | Iſabel 
« marry a prince of her own country, rather 
«« than a petty prince of a foreign ſtock, or 
«« a younger brother of a royal houſe ?—I aſk 
« ;t of you, my ſons, to lay aſide Four preju- 
«« dices, and conſent to this marriage.” The 
princes, after ſome heſitation, anſwered, if it 
was the king's will and pleaſure, they had no 
part but to obey. —He ſaid he wiſhed for a 
cheerful conſagt. He then aſked the queen for 


. and ſaid be had no doubt that ſhe would 
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comply with his wiſhes. She, ſeeing that the 
king was determined, ſaid ſhe had no will but 
his. 

4 The next day the 6 ſent for De Coucy, 
he told him of the conſent of all the royal 
family, and the following week the marriage 
was celebrated. | 

c De Coucy's merit was in high and general 

eſtimation throughout the kingdom, of which 
there was at that time an indiſputable proof, 
"The commons of England aſſembled in Par- 
liament, petitioned the king to confer ſome 
honours upon De Coucy, and to give him an 
eſtabliſhment ſuitable to the king's ſon-in-law. 
How great muſt his reputation have been, that 
all the honours he received were thought but 
the reward due to his merit; and at a time 
when England abounded in great men of every 
kind! 

0 The king complied with the 8 of his 
faithful commons; he created De Coucy Earl 
of Bedford, and made a ſuitable proviſion to 
ſupport his rank in the kingdom. 


To this nobleman the prince recommended 
me; he begged him to honour me with his 
countenance and protection, and that any fa- 
oL. III. c - vour 


vour conferred upon me would be deemed an 
obligation to himſelf, The prince made but a 
ſhort ſtay in England; he came only with a 
few attendants, and left his wife and family at 
Bourdeaux. Before he returned, he purchaſed 
an eſtate in Eſſex for me, and gave it me by 
an authentic deed. There were above five 
hundred acres of land about it, and he ordered 
the houſe to be re-built and furniſhed. It is 
the ſame that is now in the hands of Sir Ni- 
cholas Baſſet ; I have given him notice to quit 
it, and 1 hope, within a year, to carry my 
deareſt Mabel thither; and J will ſettle it upon 
her and her heirs for ever. 

Do not put yourſelf or Sir Nicholas to 
tt any inconvenience,” ſaid Lady Calverly, 
« Mabel ſhall reſide with me, till you can give 
« her your company at your own houſe.” | 

« expect a call from the king, to attend 
« him to Ireland, and I ſhall loſe my influence 
« with him if I ſtay behind; nothing but his 
ce commands ſhall ſeparate me from the wife 
« of my foul.” —<« But not your firſt love, I 
find, Sir Roger, ſaid my lady.—“ If you 
& will believe me, Madam, it was her reſem- 
planee to the unfortunate Agathe that firſt 

Ss | «ſtruck 


"CA 0 
< ſtruck my heart, and, like a barbed arrow. 
cc remained in the wound. I felt that ſhe. 


« was my fate from the firſt moment I be- 
« held her. I reſpect truth too much to deny 
« my firſt attachment; I hope and truſt that 


d my dear wife will not love me the leſs for 


cc jt,” c No, indeed,” {aid Mabel, “ but the 
cc more for your ſincerity.” “ I never doubt. 


«ed it; but we will poſtpone the remainder 


& of my hiſtory to another day, if yous, len ; 


« will permit me.” 


The ladies = FH and the gentlemen. 
rode out, to try ſome young horles lately 


broken in. Sir John was curious in his breed» 


ing horſes for himſelf and his friends; but he 


knew nothing of jockeyſhip, and left the care 
of them to his grooms. In the morning they 
uſed all kind of manly and gentleman-like ex- 


ereiſes. Sontetimes they exerciſed the croſs. . 


bow, and ſhot at a mark, not with lady-like 
bows and arrows, but with the old Engliſh 
croſs-bow, as much as a ſtrong man could 
manage . Runpings leaping, and wreſtling, 


7 * 
2 He had a bow bent in his hand, 

Made of a truſty tree; 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long, 


Up to the head drew he. Bulld of Oheoy Chae 
C2 


28 ] 
were in thoſe days eſteemed uſeful to gentle- 
men, and promoters of bodily agility. ' Hawk- 
ing and hunting were eſteemed gentleman-like 
recreations.  Xenophon recommends theſe ex- 
erciſes to Cyrus, calling them gifts of the 
pods, arid exerciſed by heroes and princes. 
Exerciſes of the body promote circulation of 
the blood, making the mind light and cheerful, 
capable of cogitations of great and weighty 
buſineſs, and fit for affairs of government, 
and of aſſiſting princes to guide the helm of 
ſtate. | | | 5 
There is no mention of cards or dice in 
the exerciſes of gentlemen of old times, nor 
of ſwearing or drinking; nor of laying wagers 
upon every trifling argument. In ſhort, there 
were many noble qualities required to make 
a gentleman, in thoſe days, of which the ſelf- 
created gentlemen of the eighteenth century 
have no idea nor comprehenſion. The even- 
ings were devoted by the Calverly family to 
the continuation of Sir Roger de Clarendon's 
hiſtory, which he purſued in the following 
words : th LE 
After the departure of the prince, Palmer 
and I made an excurſion to Clarendon, where 


Ca 1 
he always ſeemed abſtracted and loſt in thought; 
he muttered ejaculations to the ſaints, and ex- 
alted to that number the ſoul of the departed 
lady of that place. Once, when I awakened 
him from a reverie, he ſaid, When your 
« father is king of England, he will make you 
lord of Clarendon, and then you ſhall give 
me the hermitage, and there I will live and 
die.“ | 
« ] promiſed to do all that he ſhould require ] | 
of me; but, alas! the performance was placed A 
above my reach. © | 
From Clarendon we went to Wincheſter, | 
and were moſt kindly received and entertained 
by Palmer's relations. From thence we jour- 
neyed through Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, and 
Cornwall; through South Wales, Glouceſter- 
ſhire, Oxfordſhire, Hertfordſhire, and ſo to 
London. I then paid a viſit of love and duty 
to Sir Roger and Lady Morley. Henry was 
in raptures at ſeeing me. Roger received me 
with a courtier-like civility, but with a cold 
heart. My aunt was ſurprized at my ſtature 
and perſonal improvements: ſhe expreſſed re- 
gard and friendſhip for me; but ſhe ſeemed to 
make compariſons between her eldeſt ſon and 
© Ei: me, 
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: me, that were not to his advantage. It was 
natural that ſhe ſhould give the preference to 
ber own ſon, but ſhe owed the ſame external 
juſtice to her ſecond ſon, and *alſo to me. 
Henry complained to me of this diſtinction; 
I invited him to go to the continent with me. 
He propoſed it to his father, who gave con- 
ſent; ſo we reſolved to 80 over in March or 
April. 
While we were making e for 
our departure, I received an order from the 
prince, to hold myſelf in readineſs to attend 
him, for he ſhould * have ene 
for me. 
Hitherto the life * actions of the Black 
Prince, had been crowned with glory and 
| honour, even envy and hatred dared not wag 
| their tongues againſt him, but his enemies 
| Joined. in celebrating his virtues. His expedi- 
tion into Spain opened their mouths againſt 
him, and the confequences of it proved fatal 
to himſelf and his family. Yet were his 
© motives great and generous, though they 
| ſupported an _— A of his _ 
tection. 


l Don Pedro was by his birth the Juſt and 
RAS lawfut 


\ 


L 4 


Jawful King of Caſtile and Leon, but by his 
barbarous and wicked actions he forfeited the 
love and eſteem of his ſubjets, and of all 
mankind. By a ſeries of barbarous actions he | 
acquired the ſirname of the cruel, by which he 

is ſtigmatized to all poſterity. King Alphonſo» | 


his father, left many natural children, all of 
whom he hated and perſecuted, and three of 
them he put to death without any provocation. 
He was ſuſpected of poiſoning his Queen, 
Blanche of Bourbon, a. beautiful and yirtuous | 
lady, and no more than twenty-five years of 
age. It is certain, that very ſoon after her death. 
he married Maria de Padilla, his concubine, | 
and the malignant enemy of the ee 
Blanche. 
King Alphonſo had three ſons by was te 
Guſman, a lady of a noble family. Henry, 
whom his father created Count de Traſtamere; b 
Tello, Count de Sancelloni; and Don San- 
cho. Theſe gentlemen, Teeing the murther 
of their brothers and many of the firſt nobility, 
and that he rather grew more cruel than leſs, 
determined to eſcape from his power. They 
fled to Pedro, King of Arragon, and implored 
bis e Pedro of Caſtile threatened 
C 4 s the 
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the King of Arragon with a bloody war, if he 
barboured or protected them; he warned them 
to go further; they went to F rance, and begged 
protection there. 
Don Pedro the cruel confiſcated their 
eſtates, and preſcribed them as traitors. Not 
content with this revenge, he cauſed the Lady 
Leonora de Guſman to be put to death, becauſe 
ſhe refiiſed to recal her ſons into his power. 
Theſe great provocations drove the exiled 
Princes to conſider how they might ſecure 
their own lives, and revenge that of their 
mother, | | 

« The prelates of Caſtile complained to the 
Pope, that the king took away the church 
lands, perſecuted the clergy, and oppreſſed. the 
land by his tyrannical exactions; and the: 
alſo recited the complaints of the nobility, 
and begged of the Pope to find ſome remedy 
for wk wy 
e The Pope ſent a legate into Caſtile, and 
cited Don Pedro to anſwer to thoſe horrible 
crimes laid to his charge. The king refuſed 
to anſwer the citation, he inſulted and threat- 
ened the Pope's meſſengers, and bade them 


depart the kingdom, The Pope excommuni- 
1 cha 58 cated 
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cated him, in a folemn conſiſtory, in return. 
Don Pedro defied the Pope and his excom- 
munication. His holineſs reſolved to humble 
and to puniſh him. He invited the King of 
Arragon and Don Henry Count de Traſta- 
mere to a conference at Avignon. He there 
denounced a ſentence of depoſition of Don 
Pedro; declared Don Henry the legitimate. 
ſon of King Alphonſo, and capable of inherit- 
ing the kingdom. He engaged in a league 
with the King of Arragon, who gave a free 
paſſage through his dominions to all who 
ſhould enlift into the ſervice of Don Henry. 
They invited adventurers of all kinds, among 
whom were the free-booters already mentioned. 
The King of France gave them the renowned 
Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin for their general, 
who invited many other ſoldiers of fortune to 
take a ſhare in this expedition: Sir Hugh _ 
Calverly and Sir Matthew Gowmay were 5 
perſuaded to be of the party; they were pra- 
miſed that they ſhould not be deſired to ſerve __ 
againſt the Prince of Wales, and on theſe i 
conditions they agreed to go with them. 8 
Tbey were joined by a great number of the 
French ET, and they took the field ſoon : : 
0 3 after, 
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after. Du Gueſclin found himſelf at the 
head of fixty thouſand men He obliged the 
Pope to advance two hundred thouſand florins. 
he King of France paid his quota chear- 
fully, and the army began their march. They 
gave out that they were going on a croiſade 
againſt the Moors of Grenada. The King of 
Caſtile was not deceived by this pretence; he un- 
derſtood their true deſtination. He recalled his 
troops from Arragon, and attempted to raiſe 
an army to check the progreſs of theſe in- 
3 vaders of his kingdom; but he was ſo hated 
3 ang feared, that few came to his rendez vous, 
| and many ſoldiers deſerted in their return 
| from Arragon. He found himſelf totally de- 
ſerted, and had hardly time to ſecure himſelf, 
his family, and his treaſures, at Corunna, 
from whence he fled into Gaſcony; while Don 
Henry aſſumed the title of King of Caftile 
and Leon, and was acknowledged by * the 

nobility of the kingdom. | 
Don Hernando del Caſtro was the only 
nobleman who continued faithful to Don 
Pedro; he travelled with him—he adviſed him 
to implore the protection. of the Prince of 
Wales. He went firſt with a few attendants, 
and 
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aand told a melancholy tale of his maſter's 

- misfortunes; that the King of Arragon and 
the Pope, had joined in a league to deprive 

Don Pedro of his lawful inheritance, and to 

raiſe his baſtard brother to his throne, a thing 

unheard of in a Chriſtian country—Fhat he 

was compelled to fly with his wife and children, 
and ſeek their ſafety in a foreign country—He 

implored the prince, for God's fake, to have 
eompaſſion on him, and out of his great noble- 
neſs and generoſity to receive and protect him, 
to aſſiſt him with his good counſel and advice, 
how he ſhould proceed in the recovery of his 
inheritance, whereby he would entitle himſelf 
to the favour of heaven, and the honour and 
praiſe of all the world. 

* The prince read the letters brought by 
Don Hernando; he ſaid © Gentlemen, you 
* are welcome from my couſin the King of 
« Caſtile, tarry here and refreſh yourſelves, 

„ and you ſhall ſoon have my anſwer.” He 
conſulted with the Lord Chandos and Lord 
Thomas Felton. He read the letters to them, 
and deſired their opinion. They faid, it would 
be worthy of the Prince to receive and protect 
the King of Caſtile, expelled his country, and 
OS - driven 
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driven to diſtreſs— That it would require 
- fome time to conſider and determine, whether 
to aſſiſt him to recover his kingdom, or not. 
In the mean time, it would be expedient to 
ſend ſhips to convey Don Pedro and his 
family to Bourdeaux, where they might, by 
perſonal conference, inform themſelves of his 
ſituation, and take proper meaſures. The 
Prince approved their counſel, and put it into 
execution. He ſent a fleet to conduct the 
King to Bourdeaux. They met him at 

Bayonne, and conducted him to Bourdeaux. 
64“ The prince gave him a royal reception, as 
if he had been in full poſſeſſion of his throne. 
Don Pedro humbled himſelf before the Prince; 
he raiſed his compaſſion and his friendſhip. 
He implored his aſſiſtance, and perſuaded him 
how meritorious it would be to reſtore an 
_ injured prince to his lawful inheritance. He 
promiſed unbounded gratitude, and recompence 
to the Prince, to the nobles, and to all who 
ſhould aſſiſt him. The prince's council differ- 
ed in opinion, fome urged the character of 
Don Pedro and his wickedneſs, and juſtified 
his ſubjects; others the injuſtice in dethroning 
him, and placing a baſtard upon his throne. 
c Thoſe 
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Thoſe who wiſhed to entitle themſelves to the 
- promiſed rewards, urged the glory and honour 
of the expedition: the enthuſiaſm of military 
: glory was the prince's weak place, they placed 
it in a view that dazzled the light of his under- 
ſtanding, and they prevailed. The Prince 
ſent meſſengers to his father to acquaint him 
with the intended expedition. The King ap- 
proved it, and contributed to the expence of i it, 
by conſigning to his ſon one hundred and 
twenty thouſand crowns, to be paid by the 
King of France, as part of King John's ran- 
ſom. The Prince of Wales raiſed all the money 
he could, he melted down his plate for this ſer- 
vice. He invited the King of France to a con- 
ference with Don Pedro, and himſelf; where 
they perſuaded him to renounce his engagement 
with Don Henry, and to aſſiſt Don Pedro, to 
whom he promiſed a free Pang through | his 
 dominions. 

« While theſe meaſures were purſuing in 
France, Don Henry took all poſſible means 
to maintain his ſeat on the throne. He beſtowed 
great largeſſes on the adventurers and free- 
booters, for he depended chiefly on theſe. 
companies. He thought, by theſe means, 
W | to 
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to attach them to his intereſt; but he was 
miſtaken, they were men whom no obligations 
eould bind, no principle could govern, Great 
part of them had ſerved under the Prince of 
Wales, and were indeed ſubjects of him or his 
father. They admired his courage, and dread- 
ed his reſentment; they had beſide nne 
never to ſerve againſt him. | 
The Prince, by his „ gave hw 
| 9 45 that he had occaſion for their ſervice, 
and deſired they would meet him in Guienne. 
They immediately demanded their diſmiſſion 
ef Don Henry, who had then no ſuſpicion of 
their deſign. Twelve thouſand of them imme- 
diately ſet out on their march, the reſt, who 
were diſperſed about the country, no ſooner 
heard of the Prince's invitation, than they 
determined to follow their companions. Don 
Henry conſulted du Gueſclin, who adviſed 
him to block up all the paſſes through Arragon. 
to prevent their return, and offered to, raife a 
body of auxiliaries in F. rance, and bring them 
| to his aſſiſtance. | ; 
„ he companies being HA. took 
a different route, they divided into different 
bodies, and came together at laſt. Lord Chan- 
| dos 
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dos met them; he enliſted them into the Prince's: 
ſervice, They fought a party of French re- 


cruits going to Don Henry's aſſiſtance, and 


defeated them at Montauban; after which: 
they joined the Prince at Bourdeaux. A re- in- 
forcement arrived from England, under the 
command of John Duke of Lancaſter, which, 
added to the other Engliſh and Gaſcons, and 
joined by the auxiliaries, compoſed. a great 
.and formidable army. The Prince marched: 
the latter end of February, his army paſſed 
the Pyrennees in three diviſions; they arrived 
in ſafety at Pampeluna, where he was ſupplied 


with proviſions and. neceflaries by the King of 


Navarre. From thence they advanced to Salva- 
terra, a town on the frontiers of Caſtile, which 
fubmitted without reſiſtance. Don. Pedro: 
ordered all the inhabitants to be put to the 
ſword, ſhewing his cruel and ſavage diſpoſition. 
but the prince withſtood him, and deſired him 
to forgive them, otherwiſe he would drive all 


his ſubjects to deſpair; that he ought rather to 


ſet an example of mercy that might induce 
them to return to their allegiance. The king 
could not deny the force. of this reaſoning, nor 

. could 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 

| 
Y 
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could he refuſe to ne with the prince! 8 
requiſition. 

« It was reſolved that they mould paſs the 
river Ebro at mene and take mou at 
e 
Don Henry bad raiſed an army of upward 
of fifty thouſand men, he advanced to San 
Michael, where he was joined by Sir Bertrand - 
du Gueſclin with five thouſand auxiliaries, and 
began to ſet his army in array. He neglected | 
the advice of the Mareſchal d' Andrehan, to 
guard the paſſages of the Ebro, and ruin the 
army of -his enemies, by cutting off their con- 
voys of proviſions: He confided in a numerous 
and well-appointed army, aud thought ftrata- 
gems unneceſſary. He ſent a herald to Pam- 
peluna, to acquaint the Prince of Wales, that 
he would fight him as ſoon as he ſhould enter 
Caſtile. The Prince detained the meſſenger, 
till he had pafſed the Ebro, and then retorted 
his defiance by a letter. | 
« The Prince marched to Navaret, and from 
thence to Viana, a town on the confines of 
| Navarre. Here the army found a more plen- 


”—_ country, though proviſions were fill 
ſcarce 
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ſcarce and dear, and the prince reſolved to 
come to an action as ſoon as poſſible. Don 
Henry heard that the Prince had paſſed the 
Ebro; he then left St. Michael, where he had 
reſted above a week, and went and encamped 
before Najara. The Prince was rejoiced at 
his approach: he ſaid to his friends, “ By St. 
« George this baſtard Henry ſeems a valiant 
&« knight! Since he deſires to find us, I truſt we 
& ſhall meet him ſhortly.” He then gave or- 
ders to prepare for the battle. _ Frey 
« On the third day of April, the prince 
marched forward to meet the enemy. The 
van was commanded by the Duke of Lancafter 
and the Lord Chandos, conſtable of Acqui- 
taine. The duke made twelve new knights on 
this occaſion; the Lord Chandos made fix 
knights to attend his banner; he brought his 
enſign to the prince, ſaying, © My gracious 
“lord, here is my guidon, I requeſt of your 
c“ highneſs to diſplay it, and give me leave to 
ce raiſe it as my banner, for, I thank God and 
“ your -highneſs, I have lands and poſſeſſions 
« ſufficient to maintain it.. The prince cut 
off the tail, and made it a\ſquare banner, then 
he and Don Pedro diſplayed it between them, 
SE: for 
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5 the greater honour, and held it over the 
head of the knight banneret, and then returned 
it to him, faying, © Sir John, here is your ban- 
ce ner; God ſend you all joy and honour with 
< it!“ The Lord Chandos returned to his 
poſt, and ſaid, © Gentlemen, here is my banner 
« and yours; take it, and defend it to your ho- 
nour and mine.” They received it with ſhout- 
ing and acclamations, ſwearing, by God and St. 
George, they would defend it to the utmoſt 
of their power. The banner was then given 


into the hands of William Alleſtry, a gallant 
Engliſh eſquire, who acquitted himſelf of this 


charge bravely arid honourably. The centre 


_ diviſion of the army was commanded by the 


prince himſelf, aſſiſted by Don Pedro. The 
prince made twelve new knights on this occa- 
fon, among whom were the two ſons of his 


wife, Sir Thomas and Sir John Holland, 


three of the Courteny family, and the reſt hope - 
ful young gentlemen of great expectation. 


I had my ſtation among theſe, by order of the 
prince; but my wiſhes were to have been of 
the Lord Chandos's party, knowing that I 


was envied * * the Hollands and their | 
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« The third diviſion of this gallant army was 
commanded by James, King of Majorca, aſ- 
ſiſted by Oliver de Cliſſon, John Captal de 
Biſche, the Lords of Armagnac and Albret, 
with the other nobles of Gaſcony and their 
_ followers. | 

« The right wing of Don Henry's army was 
commanded by Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin and 
the Marſhal d'Andrehan; in this battalion 
were all the ſtrangers and auxiliaries. The 
ſecond was led by the Earl of Sancelloni and 
Don Sancho, Don Henry's brother. The third, 
and greateſt, by Don Henry himſelf. His 
whole army amounted to 120,000 men. 
The word of battle on one ſide was, * Caſtile 
for King Henry? on the other, © St. George, 
 Guienne for the Prince of Acquitaine. I ſhall 
not enter into a minute detail of this battle, the 
circumſtances are freſh in the memory of many 
perſons now living. All the world knows that 
the Prince of Wales gained a complete victory. 
Don Henry and his brother fled the field, and 
eſcaped into Arragon; their army was broken 
and diſperſed, and many of them were priſon- 
ers; the remainder ſubmitted to Don Pedro. 

In the heat of the battle, Sir John Holland, 

then 
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then a youth, had his ſword ſtruck out of his 
hand. I had the honour to reſtore it to him. 
I faid, & Receive this ſervice from your friend; 
ce learn to know and love him better.” He 
made no reply, but an inclination of the head. 
All the young gentlemen behaved well, and 
acquitted themſelves honourably. _ 

« The prince's loſs was very inconſiderable, 


that of the enemy very great; we loſt not one 
perſon of note. 


6 When the battle was ended, the Prince of 


Wales caufed his ſtandard to be raiſed on an 


hill, and a tent pitched there; thither came all 
the great lords and officers to pay their duty— 


Don Pedro came with his banner alſo; when 
he alighted from his horſe, he was going to 


throw himſelf at the prince's feet, but he pre- 
vented him by an embrace: Dear and noble 


cc couſin, I owe you all the thanks and praifes, 


e that can be expreſſed by words, for this great 


<« victory, which I have by your means ob- 


ce tained.” The prince replied, with equal 
calmneſs and dignity: & Sir, pay your thanks 
to God only, for by him, and not by me, 
te have you obtained this victory,” The lords 


and rang ag preſſed into the tent, to congratu- 


late 
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late the king and the prince: they reſted that 
night in their tents, and ordered their olsen 
to attend them in the morning. 
Don Pedro again ſhewed his ſavage 4 re- 
vengeful diſpoſition; he required that all the 
priſoners ſhould be put to death, and that the 
principal ones ſhould be put into his power for 
that purpoſe. The prince ſaid, I alſo requeſt 
4 one thing of you, Sir, and by our friendſhip 
& and alliance you ſhall not refuſe me.“ The 
king anſwered, “ Fair couſin, all that I have 
« is yours, I freely grant whatever you can de- 
“ ſire.“ — © Then, fir, it is my requeſt that 
you grant a general amneſty and pardon 
c to all your ſubjects, of all degrees what- 
« foever, all who have rebelled againſt you, 
« until this day: by this merciful conduct 
< you will remain in peace and ſafety among 
your own people; you will be truly beloved 
« and faithfully ſerved by them, and Lay will 
« be reconciled and united to them.” — The 
king could not for ſhame refuſe any thing to 
the prince, to whom he owed ſuch great 
obligations; therefore he replied, with as 
good a grace as he could, „Fair couſin, I 
<« I yield to your requeſt with all my heart.“ 
The prince ſent immediately for the priſoners, 
1 and 


T 
and reconciled them to the king ; he made them. 
ſwear homage and fealty to him, and made 
the king forgive and ſpeak graciouſly to them. 
He then gave them their liberty, upon their pro- 
miſe never again to bear arms againſt Don 
Pedro, their true and lawful king. 

« The following day, the king ſet out for 
Burgos, the capital of Old Caftile, attended 
by a thouſand men, commanded by Sir Guiſ- 
card de PAngle, with all his newly pardon'd 
ſubjects in his train, who followed him with 
heavy hearts. The citizens of Burgos were 
informed of the battle of Najara, and the de- 
feat of Don Henry: They reluctantly opened 
the gates of their city; they preſented the keys 
to him, and received him with gout pomp 

and ſolemnity. 

« The Prince and his army followed the 
King to Burgos; heentered the city intriumph. 

They celebrated the feſtival of Eaſter with 
| great ſolemnity. Don Pedro received the 
deputies from-moſt of the cities and provinces 
of Caſtile, with offers of ſervice and aſſurances 
of loyalty, and gave them gracious anſwers. 
The Prince now began to remind Don 
Pedro of his promiſes; he deſired he would 
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pay the army, that they _ be ſent home, 
otherwiſe they would be burthenſome to 
the country. “ You know Sir,” ſaid he, 
ce that if ſoldiers are not paid, they will pay 
« themſelves : I ſpeak therefore for your advan= 
cc tage, and alſo for your reputation, when it 
<« ſhall be known that you have punctually 
« diſcharged your promiſes to all thoſe who 
<« have faithfully ſerved you in this enterprize.“ 
The king replied, © Fair couſin, I am reſolved 


4 to hold, keep, and perform all that I have pro- 


< miſed and ſworn to, as ſoon, and as often as 
it ſhall be in my power; but truly, Sir, I have 
not in my hands money ſufficient to anſwer 
« your demand. I am now going a progreſs 
« to Seville, where I hope to collect money to 
« ſatisfy all men that have any demands upon 


„ me. In the mean time, I defire that you 
* and your army will refide in and about 


« Valladolid, which is a plentiful country, and 
« will ſupport the ſoldiers. As ſoon as I can 
cc raiſe the money, I will return to you, and at 
the fartheſt, I will be with you at Whit- 

« ſuntide.” 
This anſwer ſatisfied the prinee and his coun- 
cil for the preſent; they made no doubt of the 
Ws $ 
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King's honour and | punctuality; they allowed 
for the circumſtances and fituation he had 
lately been in, and waited n for the 


king's return. 
« The news of the prince 8 ſucceſs at Najara, 


and the reſtoration. of Don Pedro, circulated 
through France, Germany and England, where 
great rejoicings were made on the occaſion. 
The city of London raiſed triumphal arches, 
and made many ſhews of pomp and pageantry. 
They boaſted that their prince was the flower 
of chivalry in all the known world. The 
parliament granted great ſubſidies to the king, 
and there paſſed every mark of affection and 
confidence between them. | | 
ce In France there was a ſcene of a different 
kind, repreſenting deep diſpleaſure and un- 
feigned ſorrow for the loſs and captivity of ſo 
many valiant knights and men. The brave 
Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin, and the Mareſchal 
Andrehan, were priſoners. 
4 'The prince reſided at Valladolid cat I Mid. 
ſummer, but received no money to pay his 
troops, nor did Don Pedro return to him. 
He ſent three knights to the king, to remon- 
ſtrate in his name on this want of punctuality. 
| The 
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The King received them graciouſly; bat 
made excuſes in lieu -of payment—He told 


them, he was infinitely concerned that he 
could not exactly keep his promiſes, which 


he had made to his dear couſin the Prince of 
Wales; he had declared them to his ſubjects, 
but they proteſted they were not able to raiſe 


fuch conſiderable ſums of money within ſo ſhort 
a time. He complained of the Companions of 
the army, that they had robbed his officers 
whom he had ſent to collect money for the 
prince's ſervice. :( This was falſe ; but it was 
true that they lived at free quarter on his ſub- 
jects.) Finally, he deſired that they would tell his 
dear couſin, that he requeſted him to withdraw 


his army out of his realm, eſpecially thoſe 


rude ſoldiers called Companions, and leave 
. behind him certain of his knights in whom 


he could truſt; that in four months' time, he - 


would pay to them one moiety 'of the money 
for which he ſtood engaged to the prince, and 
the remainder within one year following. 


« This was all that the princes deputies could 


obtain of the king; they returned to their 
lord, and told him all that had paſſed. He 
called a council, and declared all to them. He 
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told them, he now ſaw plainly that the king 
was both unjuſt and ungrateful; that his men 
were hurt by the infectious heats of the coun- 
try, and himſelf far from well; that ſome re- 
ſolution muſt be taken ſhortly. He aſked 
their advice, whether he ſhould compel Don 
Pedro to pay bis men, or whether he ſhould 
march his army out of the country, They 
unanimouſly adviſed him to return home with 
all convenient ſpeed. That .Don Pedro had 
baſely deceived and diſappointed him, to his 
utter ſhame and diſhonour; that it was in 
vain to expect any longer the performance of 
his promiſes; that his men daily ſickened 
and died; and it was neceſſary to take care of 
their health, and of his own,. more precious 
than any. „ Let us leave this tyrant,” ſaid 
they, „to the reproaches of his own con- 
« ſcience, and return home before matters 

%. grow worſe,” 
« This ſtep being reſolyed upon, they ſet 
a ranſom upon the Mareſchal d' Andrehan, 
and exchanged many other priſoners : but 
Lord Chandos would not conſent to free 
Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin upon any terms; 
he tald the prince, if this man were ſet at 
TO. he would revive the conteſt for the 
\ Kingdom 
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kingdom of Caſtile, and raiſe more troubles 
than he had done before. 


« The King of Majorca was fick at the 


time the prince began his march homeward. 
He ſent Lord Chandos and Sir Hugh Cal- 
verly to viſit him, and to Tay he was loth to 
leave him behind. The king ſaid, he thanked' 


the prince moſt heartily, it was impoſſible for 


him to go till it ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore 


his ſtrength. They then deſired to know 


whether the prince ſhould leave a party of 
troops to attend him, and conduct him into 
Guienne. He anſwered, “ no, ſurely; he 
would not give the prince ſuch unneceſſary 
* trouble, but wiſhed Him a good journey.“ 
The prince marched his army to Agreda, on the 
borders of Arragon, from whence he ſent to 
the Kings of Navarre and Arragon to re- 
queſt to paſs with his army through their 
dominions, | 1 

“The King of Arragon permitted them to 
paſs, on condition that they behaved orderly, 
and paid for what they took. The King 


of Navarre met the Prince on his way, and 


paid him great reſpect and honour. He 
gave free conſent that the prince and his 
| D 2 English 
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Engliſh and Gaſcon lords and followers ſhould 
have a free paſſage; but on no account would 
he permit thoſe men, called Companions, to go 
through Navarre; he ſaid he had enough of 
them already. The Prince then ordered the 
Companions to paſs through Arragon, and 
to behave themſelves quietly, giving no offence 
to any. Himſelf, with the reſt of his army, 
paſſed through Navarre. He ſtaid four days 
at Bayonne, to refreſh himſelf and his men, 
from thence he proceeded to Bourdeaux, where 
he was received in triumph; amidſt the RO 
mations of all his people. | 
Le In the courſe of our journey, che prince | 
was told of the ſervice I rendered to Sir John 
Holland at the battle of Najara; he ſpoke to 
him on the ſubjeR, and aſked him who reſtored 
his ſword. After ſome heſitation, he anſwered, 
&« I do not know.” —< Did he not ſay — 
cc at the time that ſhewed who he was? —< I 
te have forgot,” ſaid he. Then here is a gen- 
cc tleman ſhall remind you of it,” ſaid the Prince. 
It was Sir Philip Courtney, who repeated my 
words. Sir John bluſhed and hung down his 
. head.—* You do well to be aſhamed,” ſaid 


the prince, & you hate Sir Roger de Clarendon, 
ce becauſę 


n 
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« becauſe he is your ſuperior in every thing; 
e but you cannot leſſen him in my favour and 
« affection, Go your way, take this leſſon 
« and ſtudy it, learn to know and to love him 
« better in future, and not to repay his ſer- 
« vices with envy, malice, and ingratitude.”” 
— Holland left his preſence abaſhed at the 
rebuke, but not corrected by it; for it increa- 
ſed his malignity towards me. 

« The princeſs came to the gates of Zour- 
deaux, to meet the prince; ſhe led by the hand 
her young fon Edward, then in the fourth year | 
| of his age, beautiful and amiable, "The prince 
ſprang forward, he took his ſon in his arms, 
and embraced him fervently. He bowed re- 

ſpectfully to the princeſs, then gave his ſon to 
1 her again; they led him between them into the 
city. My heart yearned towards this ſwieet 
child; I felt for him the affection of a father 
and a brother at the ſame time: I devoted 
myſelf in heart to his ſervice. I aſked the 
prince to permit me to ſee him oſten; and he 
ordered the attendants to admit me to his 
apartment whenever I deſired it. I ought to 
| have mentioned before, the birth of Richard 
| of Bourdeaux, our preſent king. He was born 
| "9 the 
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the day before the prince began his march into 
Spain, to the great joy of his parents and the 
royal family. He was a beautiful and promiſ- 
ing child, in complexion and features like his 
mother; but Edward was the image of his 
father; he had the ſame look of dignity and 
fweetnefs, and promiſed to be of the fame tem- 
per and diſpoſition, Oh ! what a loſs did Eng- 
land ſuſtain by the death of this ſweet youth, 
at ſeven years of age | I felt his loſs ſeverely, 
and though I endeavoured to transfer my duty 
and affeRion to his brother Richard, I never 
elt for him tho# ſenigtions of love and reſpect 
which 1 did for Prince Edward. O! that 
Richard was like his father and grandfather | 
but, alas] he is weak, vain, and fri: ous, diſ- 
fipated and extravagant: he wants that dignity 
and firmneſs of mind, that makes a king ho- 
noured and reſpected by his people. Never 
did a king come to the crown more deſired and 
beloved; never did one loſe the affection and 
confidence of his people more effectually. I 
dread the future, while I deprecate the paſt 
time. To none but this company would I 
have ſpoken thus freely; but till he is the ſon 
and grandſon of the immortal Edward, he is 
e my 
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my prince, he is my brother, and, when he has 
need of my ſervices, I am ready to ſhed my 
blood for him; God grant he may not want 
the aſſiſtance of me and all his faithful ſer- 
vants ! 

« I ſay amen! to that prayer,” aid Sir John 
Calverly, © every one of us preſent would 
« ſupport him with our lives and fortunes.“ 


Pray tell me,” ſaid Clement Woodville, „ is 


« it lawful to depoſe a king for any cauſe 
_ 6 whatſoever? I aſk for information, * There 
« are certainly cauſes that may juſtify" ſuch 
<« things,” ſaid Sir John, © for inſtance, that 
« of Don Pedro, king of Caſtile, a tyrant, 
« ſtained with cruelty, injuſtice, oppreſſion, and 
« every crime that diſgraces human nature, 
« My father repented of the part he ated in 
« reſtoring him to the throne, and yet the re- 

“ ſtoration was but temporary, for Don 
ce flew him in battle, and wore his crown, and 
left it to his children.” “ But,” faid Cle- 
ment, © who is to be the judge of a king's 
e unworthineſs to reign ??—<« Doubtleſs, the 
« people whom he has injured, and who are 
« groaning under his oppreſſion,” ſaid Sit 
John. —< May they not be miſtaken in their 
D 4 judgment; 
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on went . may they not take upon them te 
« revenge ſuppoſed injuries? Such things 
% may be,” ſaid Sir Roger, « becauſe human 
&© nature is liable to error; but I believe it 
« ſeldom happens, that a whole nation ſhall 
«unite to throw off the yoke of a' tyrant, 
* without the greateſt injuries and. provo- 
« cations,” 

« What think you of the depoſition of our 
King Edward II?“ - As of the work of a 
1 faction, not the whole body of the people. 
„The Queen and Mortimer were the head 
« of the party; they watched an opportunity to 


« ſeize on the king, and uſurp his authority, 


« which, however, they dared not uſe in their 
« own names, but made his ſon king, and go- 
« yerned under him for a time. The young 


« prince's genius ſoon burſt through the cloud 


« with which it was enveloped ; he threw off 
his fetters, he acted for himſelf, and ſhowed 
« himſelf worthy to wear a crown; and re- 


« yenged his father's death by that of the baſs. | 


Mortimer.“ 
« It ſeems to me, ſaid ca ec that in 


e that action he leſſened his own dignity, he 
« ſhould have left it to the law to take the. life 


« of-that traitor to his king and country.“ 


Sir 
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Sir John He was young, and doubtful | 
& of his own power, and of his friends ; he 
« would not have done ſo in his riper years.“ 

Clement —“ Pray you, my friends, who 
« think you is now the preſumptive heir of 
© the crown, in caſe _ Richard dies with- 
out iſſue ??? 

Sir Roger The king himſelf declared 
Edmund Mortimer his next heir.“ | 
Clement“ A Mortimer heir to the throne 
« of England! — What, the grandſon of the 
4 man who was Queen Iſabel's Pen and 

# King Edward's murderer ??” ? 
Sir Roger“ He is alſo the idol of 
« King, Edward III.—Who elſe would you 
ſuppoſe had a claim to the ſucceſſion?ꝰ 
Clement “ The next male heir of the 
« name of Plantagenet; as long as there lives a 
« prince of that name, the crown ought not 
« to reſt upon the head of a Mortimer.“ 
Sir John—*« Roger Mortimer was reſtored. 
E jn blood by the king in full parliament; he 
« was married to Philippa, only daughter of 
Lionel Duke of Clarence; the deſcendants - 
« of them have the rights of the 6 Jeong ſon of 
* Edward III. FE 
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Clement“ It was an ill conſidered mar- 
riage; but ſtill, in my opinion, it ought not 
c to ſet aſide the rights of the Plantagenets.“ 

Sir John —“ Who then do you think is 
<« the heir of the crown?“ | 

Clement — The illuſtrious prince Henry 
<« Plantagenet, eldeſt ſon of John Duke of 
“ Lancaſter and Duke of Hereford. I am 
« much miſtaken if the nation in general are 
« not of the ſame opinion, and look up to 
* him as their future king.“ 

Sir Roger“ I pray God they may not di- 
« rect his eye to look up to the crown, even 
« before this point comes in queſtion. He is 
« brave and ambitious, and is forward to blame 
te the king upon every occaſion, He is much 
« to be feared.” 

Clement—< Suppoſing the rights of the 
© Mortimers ſhould devolve to a female, 
« would ſhe give the crown to the man ſhe 
« ſhould chooſe ??? 

Sir John—< It is talked, that the eldeſt 
« daughter is to be married to the eldeſt ſon of 
1 the Duke of Vork.“ 

Sir Roger Then her rights would re- 
* turn again to a Plantagenet. 
; Clement 
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Clement“ Pardon me. The ſons of the 
& third ſon would ſurely have a ſuperior right 
« to thoſe of the fourth.“ 

Sir John“ I think this point would bear 
cc much diſpute.” 

Ng Then it might Involve the na- 
ec tion in one.” 

Sir og Let us pray that the king may 
« haye children, and that this conteſt may never 
cc happen | IKE 

Sir John“ Our Saxon anceſtors did ak 
« lay ſo great a ſtreſs upon hereditary right as 
« we do at preſent: If the heir was a minor, 
c he was often ſet aſide, and the next of ma- 
te ture years was placed on the throne. In 
c Scotland this has been done ſtill more fre- 

< quently, and ſtill the crown has been kept 
« in the ſame family.“ 

Lady Calverly—“ Let us leave this point 
« undecided, and return to our narration.—Sir 
« Roger, will you proceed?“ 

Sir Roger“ It is with a heavy heart I pro- 
« ceed, madam. | ſhall abridge, in future, 
« what I muſt relate.— The glory of the Prince 
« of Wales had now paſſed its meridian line, 
te it haſtened to its decline, too ſyon to ſet in 
© a cloud. | 
D 6 « The 
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4 The rejoicings in Guienne were of ſhort 
continuance. ' The prince was involved in 
difficulties ; he wanted money to pay his army, 
and wiſhed to diſcharge the greateſt part of it. 
He raiſed new taxes upon his ſubjects in Gui- 
jonny which cauſed much- diſcontent. There 

is nothing by which a prince ſo certainly loſes 
the affections of his people as by new and 
oppreſſive taxes; if they pay a certain propor- 
tion of their properties to ſecure the remainder, 
and this remainder 1s liable to be torn from 
them, they will murmur, they will reſent it; 
and, in proceſs of time, if this grievance is not 
removed, they will riſe and endeavour to throw 
it off, The prince was under a cruel neceſſity, 
either of ſuffering the freebooting companies 
to live at free quarter upon his people, or to 
raiſe money to diſcharge them. Vet even this 
excuſe was not allowed in a prince ſo much 
honoured and beloved; it 9 8 him the hearts 
of his people. 
Don Henry of Caſtile had made a league 
with the Duke of Anjou, who hated the Prince 

of Wales, and left nothing untried to raiſe 
diſturbances in his dominions. He uſed all his 


influence in favour of Don Henry; they 
gathered 
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gathered many friends and followers, and re- 
ſolved to have another trial for the kingdoms 
of Caſtile and Leon. | 

« Some queſtions of conſequence were de- 
bated in the Parliament of England. The 
king ſent for the Prince of Wales from 
Guienne; but the diſcontents in that country 


hindered his departure. The new taxes were 


oppoſed'by the Lords of Armagnac and Albret, 


and the other great lords, who declared they 
would never ſubmit to them; they retired to 


their caſtles; and put themſelves into a ſtate 


of defence. Don Henry took advantage of 


the troubles in Guienne. He ſet up his ſtan- 
dard, and aſſembled an army. The Duke of 


Anjou gave him all the aſſiſtance in his power 


both of men and money, and many Spaniards 


repaired to his ſtandard. Don Pedro, King of 


Arragon, died about this time; he had acqui- 


red the honourable name of the Juſt. He was 


a ſtrict obſerver of juſtice and the laws of his 


country: he puniſhed ſeverely all thoſe who+ * 


broke them; particularly the lawyers whoſe 
buſineſs it was: to explain and enforce them. 
Some of theſe who had given unjuſt decrees, 
he degraded from. their profeſſion, and obliged 

| them 
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tdem to till the land. This faying is aſcribed 
to him. © That Prince is unworthy of the 
« name of a King, who does not, every day 
of his life, ſome act of juſtice or kindneſs 
« to thoſe whom he governs.” —This excel- 
lent Prince reigned only ten years, and left 
his crown to his ſon Don Ferdinand, who be- 
came a friend to Don Henry of Caſtile, and 
permitted him to march his army through his 
dominions. Don Henry was received with 
open arms; the cities of Burgos, Valladolid, 
Leon, and Aſtorga, immediately acknowledged 
him for their king.” The nobility and their 
vaſſals came from all parts to join his army. 
He went forward, without interruption, till he 
came before Toledo, which refuſed him admit- 
tance. He laid ſiege to it, and reſolved to re- 
duce it. In the mean time Don Pedro had 
raiſed an army, and was marching to its 


relief. 


“ Don Pedro, King of Portugal, ſent a body 
of men to his aſſiſtance. He made a league 
with the Mooriſh Kings of Grenada, Belmaine 
and Tremiſſen, who ſent him thirty thouſand 


men, Moors, Saracens, Jews and adventurers. 


of all ſorts. He ſent to engage the freebooting 
companies, 


01 

companies, and deſired Sir Hugh Calverly 
to lead them into Spain. That gallant knight 
had more than enough diſguſt from his. former 
expedition, and he reſolved to have no more 
engagements with Don Pedro. He reſigned 
the command of the Companions to Sir 
Matthew Gowmay, and himſelf remained in 
Guienne, near the Prince, who he feared 
would want his aſſiſtance. 

« Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin came to the aſſiſt- 
ance of Don Henry with a body of hardy and 
experienced men. They met Don Pedro's 
mungrel army, and ſoon put them to flight: 
They retreated to the caſtle of Montiel, where 
Don Pedro hoped to be in ſafety, Don Henry 
purſued him, and beſieged the caſtle. Don 
Pedro's friends adviſed him to eſcape; he 
attempted it, but was overtaken and brought 
back. A ſkirmiſh enſued, in which Don 
Henry killed him with his own hand. Thus 
ended the adventures and life of Don Pedro 
the Cruel, King of Caſtile, The crown 
remained to Don Henry, who left it to his 
poſterity. 

« While theſe things were doing in Caſtile, 
the diſcontented Lords in Guienne applicd to 

the 
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the King of France. They complained of 
the Prince of Wales's new and oppreſſive 
taxes; they aſſured him that he had loſt the 
hearts of his ſubjects, and that they wiſhed 
to transfer their duty and allegiance to the 
King of France. Charles longed for an 
opportunity to recover the loſt territories in 
Guienne, yet he feared the hazard and ex- 
pence of a new war. While he was fluc- 
tuating in opinion, he ſummoned: the Prince 
of Wales to come before the court of peers, 
and anſwer to the complaints of the lords of 
Guienne. The Prince, provoked at this ci- 
tation, ſent for anſwer, that he ſhould ſoon. be 
ready to ſet out for Paris with ſixty thouſand 
men in his retinue. 

The King of France, after long Jeliberatinn, 
reſolved to break out with England by degrees. 
He was encouraged by the old age of King 
Edward, and the declining. health of the 
Prince. He perceived, that neither himſelf 
nor his father were a match for the Engliſh in 
the field; but he might, by art and ſtratagem, 
recover the dominions that they had loſt. He 
made preparations as ſecretly as poſſible; he 


> with the nobility of Ponthieu, and 
with. 
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with the citizens of Abbeville, whom he gained 
over to his intereſt, At the ſame time he ſent 
ambaſſadors to England with aſſurances of 
his diſpoſition to peace, and overtures for a 
confirmation of the laſt treaty; King Edward 
eing himſelf ſincere, had no ſuſpicion of the 
duplicity of Charles; he believed him, and 
anſwered to all his propofals. The deputies, 
on their return to France, met a meſſenger, 
ſent by King Charles, with an inſolent meſſage 
and defiance to the Ning o Eügtand: He 
was not a little ſurpriſed; he ordered the lords 
Percy, Neville, and Windſor, to ſet out im- 
mediately for Ponthieu, with a reinforcement 
for the defence of that province, When they 
arrived at Calais, they received: the news that 
Abbeville, St. Valery, Crotoy and Noyelle, had 
ſurrendered themſelves to the King of France. 
The Duke of Berry, the Count of Alengon, 
and the Count of Harcourt, who were hoſtages 
in England, had returned home upon. their 
parole, with leave to paſs a year in France. 
Upon this rupture they refuſed to return to 
England; they ſerved in the ſubſequent war, 
in contempt of all the principles of honour, and. 

in violation. of the oath. they had taken. 
| « Thus: 
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e Thus the war between England and France 
| was renewed; it continued ſeveral years, and 
was carried on by ſkirmiſhes with various ſuc- 
ceſs; places were taken on both ſides and after- 
wards retaken. Individuals diſtinguiſhed them- 
felves; the heroes I have mentioned, on both 
. ſides, acquired much glory, but little advan- 
tage. The great Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin 
was made high conſtable of France, an honour 
5 of which he was truly worthy, His advice 
= was to avoid pitched battles, and to re- 
cover his ground by degrees, as times and 
. occaſions ſhould ariſe. The Dukes of Anjou 
and Berry engaged the freebooting .companies 
on their ſide of the Loire. Sir Hugh Calverly 
brought ſix thouſand men of the fame kind, 
who were returning from Spain, and enliſted 
them in the ſervice of the prince of Wales. The 
Earls of Cambridge, and Pembroke brought 
another reinforcement from England. The 
Lord Chandos was high conſtable of Guienne, 
and one of the firſt generals of his time; Sir 
Guiſchard d' Angle was with him; Sir Robert 
Knolles came to join him with a conſiderable 
army.—I was with Lord Chandos, and qmy 
kinſman Henry Morley ; he gave me the com- 
mapd 
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mand of a company, and I never left him. I 


was engaged in all the ſieges and ſkirmiſhes, 
and continued with him till that unfortunate 


campaign, that coſt the life of that great WAT - | 


rior and moſt excellent man. 

„ The Prince of Wales grew ſo weak in 
health, that he could not fit on horſeback ; he 
was carried to the field in his litter, and even 
then performed many exploits worthy of his 


name. He was adviſed to pay a viſit to Eng- 


land, to try whether his native air would not 
reſtore his health. He waited till the Duke 
of Lancaſter could come over, and to him he 
left the chief command during his abſence, 
which he promiſed ſhould not be more than a 
few months. My good friend Palmer went 


with him, and was near his perſon, and ſtood 
high in his favour, I will relate a few of the 


many adventures which befel the Lord Caandos, 
that ſhew his nobleneſs of mind, and the 
great loſs he was to his royal maſter. 
The young Earl of Pembroke was a brave 
and high ſpirited: man, and took the Lord 
Chandos for his model; he reſolved to imitate, 
and if poſſible to excel him. 
« Some indiſcreet young men, ſuch as are 
| always 
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always buezing about the ears of young men 
of high fortunes and quality, ſuggeſted to the 
earl, that if he ſerved under Lord Chandos, all 
the glory would be given to him as the elder 
officer, and if they were vanquiſhed, it would 
be aſcribed to the young men as unexperienced 
and unſkilful. That he was of years and 
quality to command a party by himſelf, and 
numbers would preſs to ſerve under him. 
Theſe infinuations gained their way to the 
heart of the young ear), and he determined to 
try his fortune by himſelf, 

„Seon after the Lord Chandos afſembled 
his army at Poitiers, and ſent to the Earl of 
Pembroke to join him at at Chatelleraut, in 
order to march together to Haye-en- Touraine, 
Inſtead of coming he fent an excuſe, that he 
could not by any means wait on Lord Chandos, 
having engaged himſelf another way. Lord 
Chandos was exceeding]y diſpleaſed at this an- 
ſwer. He communicated it to his officers, Lord 
Piercy, Lord Spencer, Sir Neale Loring, Sir Tho- 
mas Baniſter, Sir Geoffrey Argentine, Sir Wil- 
liam Montandre, Sir Richard Taunton, and the 
reſt of his council, who thought it not beneath 


them to fight under the Lord Chandos. 
| « He 


. 


cc He ſaid, © Is it poſſible that a nobleman, 
& and a man of honour, can be biaſſed from his 
< country's good to ſerve his own private de- 
<« ſigns ?—Well, then, in God's name be it 
« ſo —but we will lay aſide our preſent de- 
„ ſign, and reſt for a while in the city of 
* Poitiers,” 

c Upon this account he diſmiſſed great part 
of his army, and went into winter quarters in 
_ city of Poictiers. 

„ When the Earl of Pembroke FREY that 


Lord Chandos had laid up his army in winter 


quarters, he determined to lead his party out 
in (queſt of honour. He marched forth with 
about five hundred men in all, including many 
knights of England, Poictou, and Saintonge. 


Now the French lords of the frontiers of Tou- 


raine, Anjou, and Poictou, learned that Lord 
Chandos had laid aſide his intended expedi- 
tion; and alſo, that Lord Pembroke had, 
through extreme youth, preſumption, and folly, 


refuſed to go and ſerve under Lord Chandos; 


they aſſembled a number of men, and reſolved to 
intercept his progreſs, chooſing rather to meet 
with him than Lord Chandos. Lord Pembroke 
made an excurſion i into the lands of Rouchmart, 

, ; and 


* 
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and committed many acts of hoſtility. The 
French party, under the command of the Baron 
of Sancerre, laid in wait for him at his return. 
The Earl was marching homewards without 
| ſuſpicion. He and his company entered a 
village called Poirenon at noon time. He 
ordered his officers to mark out quarters for 
the men, Some of the ſervants took the horſes, 
others were buſy in providing for dinner; when 
ſuddenly the French came galloping into the 
town, crying out, Our lady of Sancerre for 
the Marſhal of France?” The Earl and his 
company were amazed. There was no time 
to loſe. They drew out their men, blew 
their trumpets, and unfolded their banners and 
called to arms. The men were intercepted, 
and above an hundred ſlain. The Earl, Sir 
Thomas Piercy, Sir Baldwin Freville, Sir 
John Harpedon, and the reſt of the gentlemen, 
with about three hundred men, threw themſelves 
into a building called the Temple, furrounded' 
with high ſtone walls; there they reſolved to 
defend themſelves to the laſt extremity, They 
barred up the entrance, and threw ſtones at 
«heir affailants. 


The French were told they were got inte 
a Church. 
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a church-yard. The general, laughing, ſaid, 
« Let us give them time to chooſe their graves, 
& and after dinner we will go and ſee how 
c they fit them.” — The officers anſwered, 
« Let us not delay long, they are ours ſecurely, 
c and dearly ſhall they pay for all the damages 
they have done in Touraine and Anjou.“ 

« The Earl of Pembroke now ſaw the dan- 
gerous ſituation into which he had brought 
himſelf and his companions. He repented, 
too late, of his behaviour to Lord Chandos, 
and wiſhed, unfeignedly, to be under his com- 
mand and protection. The night came on, 
the French did not attack them ; they were 
ſecure of their prey, and tired with their march; 
they reſolved to take their reſt, and let their 
enemies do the ſame; ſaying, © it was beſt 
fighting in the cool of the morning, and 
< the exerciſe would get them an appetite to 
« their dinners.” It was a heavy night to the 
Earl and his friends; but under its cover he 
contrived to fend away an eſquire, on whoſe 
affection and fidelity he relied, to Poictiers, 
and ordered him to tell my Lord Chandos, 
that he and his men were in a moſt danger- 

gus condition ; begging him to forgive his 
3 


t 9 3 


| paſt behaviour, and come to his relief; he 
truſted there was time enough to come, for he 
hoped to defend the place till noon. He charged 
his meſſenger to ride with all ſpeed, and make 
no ſtop, for their lives depended on his fide- 
lity and expedition. 

The young gentleman, who dearly loved 


the Earl, promiſed to do his utmoſt; adding, 


no man better knew the way to Poictiers. 
He ſet out at midnight, on a good horſe, and 
was far on his way by day-break. As ſoon 
as it was light, the French came to the aſ- 
ſault, contending, as for an honour, who ſhould 
firſt mount the walls. The Engliſh defended 
themſelves to admiration; they threw down 
ſtones of ſix, eight, and ten pounds? weight, 
which battered ſhields and helmets, and threw 
them down as faſt as they aſcended, There 
never was heard of ſo weak a place ſo well 
| defended, and ſo few hands reſiſting ſo many 
with ſuch obſtinacy. At length, the French 
weary of fighting ſo long, and gaining no ad- 
vantage, ſent for mattocks and pickaxes, to 
break down and undermine the wall, of which 


the Engliſh were moſt afraid. The hour of 
noon 3 the Earl of Pembroke called 


2 faith. 


2 


e 
1 faithful friend of | his aſide, « My friend,“ 
ſaid he, „make one more effort for our lives: 


cc take my beſt horſe, and go out at the poſtern 
ce gate; go ſtraightway to Poictiers, and tell my 
« Lord Chandos the great danger we are in; 
cc recommend me to him by this token, and 
cc defire him, for the love of God, to make all 


ce the haſte he can to deliver us.” 80 ſaying 
he took a ring of great value off his finger, 
and pave it to the meſſenger, who, proud of 
the honour, made no ſtay, but ſet out inſtantly 
for Poictiers. 

The firſt eſquire had gone out of his way, 
and did not arrive fill' ſome hours later 
than he ought ; he arrived at ten o'clock, and 
found Lord Chandos at maſs. He went into 
the church, kneeled down beſide him, and de- 


livered his meſſage, excuſing the urgency of 
the caſe, Lord Chandos replied, in a low 
voice, © It is too late, I cannot be there time 
enough; I will therefore hear out the maſs.” 


After maſs was ended, the tables were ſpread 
for dinner ; and his ſervants aſked, whether he 
choſe to dine ? He, anſwered, « Yes, if all 
ce things were ready; and bade them call all 
the gentlemen to dinner with him. While 

„„ 3 they 


1 


they were fitting at table, the ſecond eſ- 
quire came from Lord Pembroke; : he ran to 
him, kneeled down, and gave him the ring, 
and delivered the meſſage: the young gentle- 
man added his own account of the perilous 


ſituation in which he left his lord, and bis 


brave companions. He anſwered, « Tf you 
ce left him in the condition you deſcribe, it 


4. * 


will be impoſſible for us to come time enougk 
ce to be of any ſervice to him. Gentlemen, 


« let us dine, for our meat will be cold.“ 


His officers ſat down to dinner; he ate little 


or nothing, but ſeemed full of thought. When # 


the firſt courſe was taking away, and the ſecond 


coming on, he ſaid, «© What ſay you, gentle 


« men, the Earl of Pembroke is a gallant 
« young man, of high birth and great merit, 
« and he is the king's ſon-in-law, brother and 
companion to the Earl of Cambridge; by 


=Y 


< his raſhneſs and preſumption, he hath brought ' 
« himſelf and his company into extreme dan- 
« ger; but ſhall we leave him to periſh? He 


« requeſts me to come to his: aſliſtance. We 


“ ought not to let ſuch a man be loſt, if we 
« can ſaye him: What ſay you?” They all 


they would follow him with all their 


7 hearts 


we” 
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hearts Then, by the grace of God, we will 
e go inſtantly to his aſſiſtance; gentlemen, make 
<, ready for Poirenon.“ He roſe that inſtant, 
the gentlemen did the ſame. The drums beat 
to arms, the men were called together, and they 
began their march directly. 
« By this time the Earl of Pembroke was i: in. 
a great ſtrait, he began to deſpair of relief. 
He called to Lord Spencer, c All is over, Lord 
« Chandos leaves us to periſh ! 4 Be of good 
cc cheer my lord, he anſwered, Lord Chandos 
& will yet come; let us fight it out to the laſt, 
ce and ſell our lives as dear as poſſible. The: 
& French ſhall buy us at a high rate.“ 
“ While they were thus. keeping death at the 
faves? end, the ſpies. of the French came to the 
Marſhal de Sancerre, telling him that Lord 
Chandos had left Poictiers, and was marching 
towards Poirenon. Theſe were followed by 
others with additional eircumſtances, that Lord 
Chandos ardently wiſhed: to find them there, 
and was making all the haſte poſſible. 
e The Marſhal called his officers together, 
and aſked their advice: 60 Gentlemen, our men 
«are weary of fighting theſe-Engliſhmen, and 
to no 10 purpoſe; were it not better for us to 
E 2 „ ͤ xetreat 


< retreat while we are well, with our priſoners | 
and booty, before Lord Chandos arrives? 
His men are freſh and hearty, ours weary and 
cc ſpent: we know not what numbers he brings, | 


te wwe may be ſurrounded and ſlain, or taken 
te priſoners. What ſay you ?—Sir John de 
Vienne ſeconded the Marſhal; their advice was 


taken: A retreat was ſounded, they put them. 
ſelves in order, and marched mT” to oa Roche ” 


Poſay. 
The Earl of Pembroke and bis e companions 
knew by this haſty retreat that Lord Chandos 


vas coming; they ſhouted for joy, and made 
ready to receive them—the Earl called out, 


«© Come on, my brave companions t let us now 
«leave this wretched place, where we have 
been cooped up ſo long, without food or reſt ; 

te jet us march forward to meet our dear friend 


e and deliverer, the Lord Chandos! They 


marched out of the town, and met Lord Chan- 


dos at a mile diſtant of it. They met with mu- 


tual ſhouting and congratulations; but Lord 


Chandos was much diſſatisfied that he © came too 
late to find the Frenchmen. 

c Lord Pembroke called him his father; he 
aſked: pardon. for his former behaviour, and 
> Ek Heggod 
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| begged he would permit him to call himſelf his 
ſcholar in future. Lord Chandos readily for- 
gave him, he told him this adventure would be 
of ſervice to him all the reſt of his life; for 


himſelf he had only performed his duty, and 


| wiſhed he had come ſooner. 


& They rode together about three leagues, 
and then ſeparated. Lord Chandos returned to 
Poitiers, and Lord Pembroke to Mortaigndy 
from whence he came. | | 
. ©« You may judge of the high eſtimation of | 
Lord Chandos, by the effects of his name among 


his enemies. England had at that time a great 


number of worthies in every department, we 
have a ſaying, ſhew us your companion, and 
ce we will tell what kind of man you are.“ 

This will apply to kings and princes, as mach 
or more than to private men—Princes draw 
around them a circle of men like themſelves 
Such as we have deſcribed them, were King 


Edward, and his ſon the Prince of Wales, ſuch 


were their favourites and friends. All human 
events are in a conſtant ſtate of fluctuation: 
The glory of theſe great men had attained its 
zenith, by degrees it approached its decline. A 
ſeries of misfortunes came forward, that ſhnewed 

| E 5 the 
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of Clarence, the king's ſecond: ſon; was married 


to the Duke of Milan's daughter, the nuptials 
were celebrated with the greateſt pomp atid 
magnificenee. Whether the exceſs of feaſting, 
or the heat of the country affected the young 
Prince is uncertain, but he took a fever, and 
died at Milan within four months after. He 

Was a beautiful and accompliſhed prince, and 
moſt reſembled his elder brother; all the royal 
family lamented him truly, and his domeſtics 
adored him. He left only one daughter by his 
ffrſt wife, ealled Philippa, ſince married to Ro- 

85 ger Mortimer, Earl of March. | 


The following year King Edward had a ſtill 
greater loſs, his excellent queen Philippa was 


taken from him; a princeſs of the greateſt 
virtue and piety, an incomparable wife and mo- 
ther, a true lover of the Engliſh nation, a pa- 
troneſs of merit of all kinds, a protector of the 
poor and the unfortunate, a loſs to the public. 
With her laſt breath ſhe deſired to d buried at 
Weſtminſter, and requeſted her lord to repoſe 
beſide her, which he promiſed.—It were end- + 
leſs to relate the feats of arms, and ſtrange ad- 
Pant of the n. and captaltis both of 


France 


F 
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Franos and England; but at the bs of every 
campaign the F rench gained ground, every year 
ſaw them recover towns, cities, andprovinces. 
A new event contributed to the final 158 of 
Guienne. g 
e The Duke of Ts was regent in 
Gaſcony during the abſence of his brother, he 
was lately become a widower 3 ; the lords of 
Gaſcony: took upon t. them to recommend : a wife 
to him. The two daughters of Don Pedro the 
cruel were left in 1 Guienne, as hoſtages for the 
payment of the ſums of money due from their . 
father to the Prince of Wales. The Duke of 
Lancaſter s ambition was gratified by his mar- 
8 riage with the heireſs of Caſtile and Leon, which 
he reſolved to elaim as her huſband. He per- 
fuaded his brother, Edmund Earl of Cambridge, 
to marry Iſabel the younger daughter, telling 
him how noble it was of them to marry and pro= 
tet two diſtreſſed princeſſes of beauty and 
merit worthy of thrones. The young prince 
accepted the propoſal. They ſent a train of 
lords and gentlemen to conduct the ladies to 
Bourdeaux, the princes met them at the vil- 
* of Rochefort, and from thence conducted 

2 4 them 
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them to Bourdeaux, 8 they were married. 
with great pomp and feſtivity. 5 

« Immediately upon his marriage, John of 
_ Ghent afſumed the arms and titles of King of 
Caftile and Leon, by which he brought upon 
himſelf the hatred and enmity of Don Henry, 
the reigning king, vrho exerted all his endea- 
vours to ruin the Engliſh intereſt in Guienne, 
which was the only country that afforded the 
Duke an opportunity to invade his dominions. 
Theſe marriages gained no advantage to the | 
princes, but produced many bad conſequences. 
Don Henry was more ftrongly than ever united 
to the intereſt of the King of France. | 
I ſerved under Lord Chandos, whoſe ex- 
ploits alone would fill a large volume: the 
principal officers were all heroes enrolled in the 
liſts of fame; the inferior officers were only as 
ſatellites to the greater planets. Henry Mor- 
ley was the enſign of my company; our friend- 
- ſhip was confirmed and ſtrengthened by experi- 
ence of each other's affection and fidelity. Dur- 
ing the prince's viſit in England, he ſaw Sir 
Roger and Lady Morley frequently. He ſpoke 
well of Henry, and of me alſo.— Voung Ro- 
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ger was jealous of our advantages; z he begged of 


the prince to receive him into his ſervice. With 
his parents, conſent the prince ſent him over to 
Bourdeaux, and recommended him to the Duke 
of Lancaſter, who placed him with the other 
young gentlemen under his command. I was 
not ſorry that he was ſeparated from us, for 1 
knew. he would have been a thorn in my ſide; 
however, ſeveral civil letters and meſſages Fl” 
ſed between us. | t 
The town of fSt Salvin, ſeven leagues bl 
Poictiers, was firmly attached to England, and 
the abbey particularly. A certain monk, who 
hated the abbot, _ conſpired with ſome. of - the © 
French officers, and at length betrayed: the ab- 
bey and the town into their hands. They im- 
mediately repaired and fortified it, and c . 
| ſtrong garriſon in it, | 
When Lord Chandos hand theſe news, 15 
was grieved above meaſure, for he was Sene- 
ſchal of Poictou, and this town belonged to his : 
. province. He thought of nothing elfe but the 
recovery, which he determined to effect by 
force or by ſtratagem. He ſent ſecretly to 
ſeveral barons, knights, and gentlemen, to mect 
him at Poictiers on the laſt day of December, 
„ > 


t #1 
and to come as privately as poſfible, to go with 


him upon a ſecret expedition. They came 
punctually with three hundred ſpearmen, and 


aàãs ſoon as it was dark, Lord Chandos began his 


march, no man knew whither, except ſome of 
his own ſervants who were ordered to provide 
ſcaling ladders. They came to St. Salvin at 
midnight. They alighted from their horſes, 
and filently entered the dyke, which was then 
hard frozen.—At that inſtant they heard a horn 
blow loudly. Carlonet the Breton came from 
his garrifon at la Roche-Pozay, to ſpeak with 
St. Julian the captain, about a ſecret expedi- 
tion which he had planned. Our party on the 
other ſide of the fortreſs, who were juſt fixing 
the ſcaling ladders, hearing the horn blow, con- 
cluded they were diſcovered. They drew back 
again, and thus loſt the opportunity they had 
ſought for, and never could recover again. At. 
the ſame time the other party drew back from. 
the dyke; the leaders faid, & Let us go from 
whence we came, our deſign is diſcovered, we 
« can do nothing this night. They retreated. 
fitently to Chauvigny, about three leagues from 
St. Salvin. The Poictevins aſked Lord Chan- 
dos if he had __ farther ſervice for them at 

that. 
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this t abe He _anfivered,. « Gentlemen our 


„ 


& turn home 8 you leaks. As for me 


e and r my men, we ſhall 1 9 here the remain 


6 der of the Gay.” 


% SS 


Fes Lord Chandos had about three hundred 


men with him. He went into an houſe, order - 
ed a good fire and a breakfaſt. The officers 


came about him, and myſelf among t them. Sir 


T homas Peroy faid, « Sir,. are you reſolved 
2. to tarry here all day 2 25 Fes truly I am, 


E63 


e here, 1 9 you will give me leave to — 
« out with my company. The Frenchmen 


< are abroad, I ſhould like to meet them, and 
« try my fortune.” 
Go your ways 4 in God's name, L tall 
« tarry here. 
« Sir Thomas went away with Fe in 


his company; he avoidedthe bridge of Chauvig- 
ny, and took the great road to Luſſac.— Lord 
Chandos was full of diſpleaſure that he had fail- 
ed of his deſign. He ſtood with his hands be- 
hind him, warming himſelf at the fire, ſeeming. 
"os in ought, and ſaying nothing to any of 

E 6 us. 


* 


| attended him. We left Chauvigny and coaſt- 


E 
us. The ſervants had prepared a pallet, and 


3 alked him if he would not lie down. 


At this inſtant a man came in ſaying, “ Sir, 


for certain the F renchmen are abroad ſeeking 


«© adventures. —« How know, you that, my 
friend?“ Sir, I rode with them from St. 
ce Salvin, they took the great road to Luſſac,”— | 
© Who are their captains ??—<« Sir Lewis of 
« St. Julian, and Carlonet the Breton. 


“Well, I care not. Perhaps they may be met, 


* though not by me.” —T then ſpoke, „Will 

<« you permit me to go out with my company?“ 
No Sir, your experience is not great enough 
« for ſuch enterprizes Remember what befel 


the Earl of Pembroke !- Sir, I ſhall do 


whatever you command.“ 


Sir; K ſhall want DIY 18 and all the reſt 


c of you.“ 


He ſeemed to be niddidiing ſome great de- 


6 ew ; at laſt he ſpoke; Gentlemen, I have 
« altered my mind. I think it beſt to ride 


Abroad now, for I mean to return to Poic- 


« tiers in-the courſe of this day; ; therefore make 


«ready inſtantly.” | 
„We Wamelhtely bnd our mor fes and 


ed 


— 
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ed the river, intending to return to Poictiers 
by the bridge of Luſſac.— Lord Chandos per- 


ceived he was in the track of the French 


party, for he heard their horſes neigb, and 


at a ſtill greater diſtance, other horſes, which | 


he ſuppoſed were with Sir Thomas Percy. . 
The French knew not that Lord Chandos 


was marching after them; but they ſaw Sir 


Thomas Percy and his men, on the other ſide 
the bridge, and gained ground upon them. He, 


finding himſelf out-numbered, turned back to 35 


get the advantage of the bridge. The French 
ranged themſelves to defend it, and conſidered 
how to attack them. In the mean time, Lord 
Chandos and his party came up to them : he 
was full of anger againſt them he lifted 
up the vizor of his helmet, and ſpoke thus to 
them: Hark you, Frenchmen! you are 
« rude and unfair ſoldiers—you ride about at 
« your eaſe night and day—you take towns 
« and caſtles at your pleaſure, here in Poictiers, 
« where I am Seneſchal —Sir Lewis, and 


„you Cartoffet, you take too much upon 


« you.—T have been told that you have deſired 
to meet me: here am I, John Chandos, look 
« on me, and know me: I thank God I now- 


e meet | you, and ſpeak ' to you, now we ſhall 


IL try 
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try who are the better men: 1 am rekdy for 


ou”, 


„ While Lord Chandos Was ppeaking, a 


dn 


certain Breton ſtruck down an. Engliſh PTY 
with a blow of his ſword ;, Lord Chandos | 
was enraged at this ſight ; he exchainied,. « Si ir, 
« why do you ſuffer this 1 man to be ſlain?” he 
258 all his company came and reſcued him 
| immediately. Then. Lord Chandos « came for- 
ward like himſelf, to attack the French with 

his banner before him, and his men followe 
vith undaunted courage : alas! who can with 
End fate, whether i it meets him in the field 
or in his. bed? and often it meets us, when. 
we leaft expect. it, and when we think our- 
ſelves conquerors That morning there had: 
deen an hoar froſt, which made the ground: 
moiſt and ſlippery. At the inſtant of j joining 
battle with the enemy, Lord Chandos {lid and 
fell down. The Frenchmen were on foot, 
and he ordered us to alight, when we engaged 
them. In the impatience of Bord Chandos 
to revenge his Eſquire, he had forgot to pull 
down his vizor: as he was riſing from his fall, 
an eſquire of Gaſcony, called Jacques de St. 
Martin, gave him a thruſt in the face with a 
ſword,, 


8. Fn 


awe 
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ford, which entered under his left eye, and 


went through his noſe, and into his forehead. 


He was blind of his left eye, and ſaw not the 
ſtroke to avoid it. —He fell down to the earth, 


and rolled up and down in an agony of pain, 


and though he died not immediately, he never 
ſpoke a word after. His uncle, Sir Edward 
Clifford, ſtept over him and defended his body, 
he was ſeconded by Sir John Chambow, and 
Sir Bertram Caſe, who fought like madmen, 
being almoſt diſtracted with grief and deſpair. 
for the loſs of their honoured and beloved ge- 
neral. All the reſt preſſed forward to revenge- 
his death, and fought deſperately. Lord: 
Chandos his ſtandard bearer, Robert Alleyne, 
faw St. Martin, who gave Lord Chandos his. 
deadly wound.. He gave his banner to his 
kinſman, and with his ſword ſtruck him fo. 
violently, that he beat him down upon his: 
knees, and run the ſword through both his. 
thighs : in this ſituation. this man fought tilt 
he died.. 8 5 AT 
If Sir Thomas Percy, and his men on the 
other ſide of the bridge had the leaſt idea of 


our ſituation, he would have given us aſſiſt- 


ance, and offered a greater ſacrifice to the 
ghoſt 


: 


ghoſt of his dying friend, but he was eee 


or ite. © 
« When the French FR 13 Chaitlos ape» 


proach, they had given their horſes to the pages 
and ſervants to hold, theſe fled away with them, 
and returned no more. They now found the want 
of them ſaying, The day is ours, if we had 


"66 our horſes to ſecure it.” The Engliſh gaye 


Way, but kept in good order, retreating ſlowly, - 
and guarding thoſe who bore the body of Lord 
Chandos. The French were heavy armed, 
and could not purſue us. In this ſituation we 
were, when the party who left us early in the 
morning, came up with us. They rode out 


to ſeek the French party with three hundred 


ſpearmen.— When the French ſaw them ap- 


proach, they ſaid to their priſoners, “ Sirs, 


«« there comes a ſtrong party to your aſſiſtance, 
« they are freſh, and we are weary, we are 
« conſcious that we cannot ſtand againſt them. 
«« Now we will become your priſoners, upon 
« condition that you will bear us harmleſs, for 
«© we Will not lie at the mercy of theſe new 
« comers,” . The new party now came up 


crying, St. George for Guienne,” the French 


cried out, © That they were priſoners already, 
$f and 


» 
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and the Engliſhmen confirmed the ſame, Car- 


lonet was priſoner to Sir Bertram Caſe, St. 
Julian to Sir John Chambow : in like manner, 
every man found a maſter. 

When all things were ſettled, then the N 
ers of the party knew the fate of Lord Chan- 
dos. Sir Guiſchard D' Angle, at the head of 


them, ſaw their noble Seneſchal lying on the 
ground, ſtill alive, but unable to ſpeak to them. 


Sir Guiſchard exclaimed, “ Alas, alas, Sir 


John Chandos! thou flower of chivalry, in 
« all the world !—accurſed was that weapon, 


« that wrought this cruel deed, and brought 


t ſo great a man to death's door!“ 
« All the army lamented him with ſighs, 


| tears, and groans. Sir Edward Clifford had 


never left him one moment ; he now cauſed 
him to be unarmed, and laid upon ſhields, and 
carried to the next fortreſs: he lived another 


night and day, and ſeemed ſenſible, but could 


not utter a word ; he graſped his uncle s hand, 
and expired. 1 
Never was man more ; lamented ; even i 


enemies joined in celebrating his <F" The 


King of France ſaid, „there was not living a 


« man fo likely to have renewed the peace be- 


4 tween 
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teen Ebshnd and | LEY as the Lord 
0 Chandos, he was ſo dear to King Edward, 
«and his ſon the Prince of Wales, agd ſo be- 
6 loxed and revered by all good men.? 
We buried our honoured friend and maſter 
in is fortreſs of Mortimer, and paid all due 
reſpect to his memory. 
| Lord Chandos was never l he left 
two liſters, and the daughter of a third. They 5 
were co-heirelles t to all his eſtates in England; 3 
but to His dear lord and maſter the Prince of 
Wales, he left all his eſtates in Normandy and 
Guienne, to the amount of four thouſand pounds 
a year, and ſeveral legacies to his friends and 
er . 
_ The King and alt the Royal Family a _ 
mented his loſs; 925 Now,“ ſaid the King,“ «I have — ; 
« Joſt my beſt Knight on that ſide the water.” ; 
Sir Thomas Percy ſucceeded him as Seneſchal | 
of Poictiers. The Duke of Lancaſter returned 
to England with his bride.—He appointed the 
Earl of Pembroke governor of Guienne. He 
was then i in England, but embarked ſoon after 
for the continent. When the fleet arrived in 
theroad of Rochelle, they were met by the navy | 
T7 Caſtile, conliſting of forry large ſhips, be- | 
lides | 


: 


U 1 


| ſides ſmaller Sake; commanded by Owen, who 


called himſelf Prince of Wales, pretending to 


be deſcended from the ancient princes. The 


Spaniards were ſuperior in numbers, yet the 
firſt day the victory Was doubtful; but the 


ſecond, it was decifive in favour of Spain. 
Great numbers of the Engliſh were "killed, the 
Earl of Pembroke, Sir Guiſchard D' Angle, 
and Sir John Curſon, were taken priſoners- 
Tne military cheſt; containing twenty thouſand 
| pounds, Was ſunk a nd * loſt, the reſt” of the 


valuables were taken by the Spaniards. The 


| CaptaF De Buche entered Rochelle the next day, 


with ſix hundred men at arms, which prevented 
the defection of that city; nevertheleſs this Mise 
fortune cauſed 'a general conſternation through 
all Guienne, and the French did not fail to 
make their advantage of it. | 

«© Soon after the Conſtable Du Gueſelin 
entered Poictiers with a numerous army, he 


took Montmorillon by ſtorm; Chaurigny, 


Luſſac, and Montcontour render without 
reſiſtance. Poictiers opened its gates to the 
Conſtable, While the Engliſh took Niort by 
ſtorm. Soubize was inveſted by the Baron De 
Pons; John De Grielly Captal De Buche 
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came upon him in the night, und took hin 
and his party priſoners, The fame night. he 
was ſurpriſed 1 in his turn, and made a priſoner, 
with Sir Thomas Percy, and others. The 
Baron of Pons was reſcued, Soubize ſurren- 
dered to the victor. John De Greilly was 
conveyed to Paris, and detained there for the 


- remainder of his life. The King of France 


tried to ſeduce him from the intereſts of Eng- 


land: finding that impoſſible, he would not 


admit him to ranſom, but kept priſoner for 
life one of the moſt brave, experienced, 
faithful, and honourable knights of all his 
enemies. 5 
Lord Chandos was dead, Lord Pembroke 

a priſoner, the Captal taken, alſo, there was | 
none left able to ſtop the progreſs of the Con- 


5 ſtable; he over-ran all the reſt of Poictiers, the 


natives were before inclined to return to their 
allegiance to France. King Edward being 


informed of theſe things, made preparations 


to aſſiſt his friends, and oppoſe his enemies. 
He ordered the Duke of Lancaſter to poſtpone 

his intended invaſion of Picardy, and to 
march into Poictiers. | 


＋ He f : 
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80 H ordered 7 WS large ſhips to 
be prepared to tranſport his army, and re- 
ſolved to go over in perſon. At this time, the 
Prince of Wales was ſo much amended in 
health, that he was thought in a way of reco- 
very. He reſolved to accompany his une 
and try to recover his territories. | 
The king aſſembled the lords, prelates, 
knights, and gentry. of the realm; he made 
them ſwear to maintain the ESL He of Prince 
Richard, in caſe of the death of his father and 
grandfather. This ceremony being performed, 
he appointed the young prince guardian of the 
realm, in his abſence. 


« The king and his three FOO embarked; 


| attended by a great number of Engliſh nobles. 
They were detained above a month by contrary 


winds, and finding that they could not reach 
Poictiers by Michaelmas, they returned to 


Winchelſey, and laid aſide the enterprize for 


that reaſon. The Parliament aſſembled the 
beginning of November. Sir Guy Briant in- 
formed them, that the Prince of Wales had 
reſigned the principality of Guienne into the 
hands of the king his father. That. the re- 


venue was not only inſufficient to maintain 


the 
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the war of that country, , but even to bt 
the ordinary expences of the government. 
The lords and commons were ſo zealous 
for their king's glory and intereſt,” that they. 
| continued the ordinary ſubſidies, and granted 
beſides a fifteenth of their revenues and move- 
ables. Theſe ſi upplies came too late to prevent 
the loſs of Poiqiers, and Saintonge, which at 
the beſt, were unprofitable acquiſitions to Eng- | 
land, for they drained it of men and money. 
3 The Conſtable Du Gueſclin took dhe 

field early i in the ſpring, after the reduction of 
Poictiers, and Saintonge, he took his progreſs 

through Bretagne, and reduced the greateſt 
part of it. 

«John De Montfort, finding himſelf aban- 
doned by the greater part of, his ſubjects, took 
refuge in England, leaving the direction of his 
affairs in Bretagne to Sir Robert Knolles,. 
whom he appointed his lientenant there. After 
putting his own caſtle of Derval into a ſtate 
of defence, he retired with Sir William Neville 
to Breſt, which was able to ſuſtain a ſiege, and 
firmly in the intereſt of its ſovereign. The 
Conſtable inveſted | Breſt with ſix thouſand 
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Cliſſon to beſiege the Cafile « of Derxval. ne Bak 
places were obliged to capitulate. Kpolles 
conditioned to ſurrender Breſt, if he was not 
relieved in forty days, in hope that the Earl 
of Saliſbury would come to his aff ſtance within 
that time, for he was then near the coaſt. He 
landed a few days after, and immediately. ſent 
an herald to the Conſtable, telling him he was, 
come to relieve Breſt, and demandin the re- 
leaſe of the hoſtages, or elſe that he would 
give him battle. Du Gueſclin anſwered, that 
he would fight him if he would come to Nantes, 
where the treaty was concluded. 

The Earl replied, if the Conſtable would 
furniſh him with horſes to ſet his men upon, 
he would go to the world's end to meet him; but 
otherwiſe he could not come to Nantes. No 
further anſwer was ſent; ; the Earl remained j in_ 
his camp t till the term 5 the capitulation was, 
expired, and then entered and relieved Breſt, 
with men, proviſions, and neceſſaries of 
all kinds. Du Gueſclin immediately af. 
ter ſent the hoſtages to Priſon. Sir Robert 
Kynolles repaired. to his Caſtle of Deryal, he 
refuſed the capitulation as made without his 
| authority, | The Conſtable threatened to be- 


head 
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nead the hollages 3 in 2 5 of a refuſal. I en 


vowed retaliation upon the French priſoners ; 
both of them were as good as their word. — 


Theſe ſkirmiſhing battles happened continual- 
ly, without any ultimate beat. to either 


party. 


at the head of thirty thouſand men, was ra- 
vaging the countries of Artois and Picardy 


without oppoſition. After many petty conteſts, 


taking and retaking cities and towns, both par- 
ties began to be tired, and agreed to a ceſſation 


of arms, at the inſtances of the Pope's legates. 
This was broken by the Duke of Anjou, 


but another truce was patched up till the firſt 


of May the following year, and in the mean 


time conferences for a laſting peace were held, 


but the Pope's partiality to the F rench, was 
too evident to be ſucceſsful i in this great under- 


taki ng. 


The next year a new army arrived from 


England. The Duke of Bretagne, by their aſ- : 


a ſiſtance, recovered great part of his dominions; 9 
a — 5 towards 


% By this time the Duke of Anjou and the 


Conſtable were ſummoned to Paris, to oppoſe 
the progreſs of the Duke of Lancaſter, Who, 
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towards the end of the campaign another truce 
was made, and turned into a convention. 

« was in moſt of theſe late ſkirmiſhes ; 
thoſe under the Duke of Bretagne had more the 
reſemblance of battles, but they only encou- 
raped a ſpirit of contention for trifles, and a 
ſordid eagerneſs of private gain and advantage. 

% had the good fortune to eſcape any dan- 
gerous wounds, and to avoid being taken pri- 
ſoner, which I dreaded ſtill more. 

The Prince of Wales now relapſed it into 
his former ſtate of languor and decline; it was 
evident to all men that he could not recover. 

« The eyes of the nation were opened. at 
once, they ſaw their ſituation. They ſaw the 
conſequences of a ruinous and deſtructive war, 
the nation's money waſted and gone, the blood 
they had ſhed all to no purpoſe, the fruit of 
their labours blaſted z their beloved Prince 
haſtening to his grave, his ſon too young to 
govern. 

« They ſaw the great Edward ſinking into 
dotage for an artful and infamous woman, 
Alice Perrers, a domeſtic ſervant of the late 
excellent Queen Philippa, and the wife of 
William Windſor. The King was ſo intoxi- 
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cated by the charms and arts of this woman, 
that he _ himſelf VOY 25 to 5. di- 

rection. Sf 

He . a Wild tournament, in 
which ſhe was ſtyled the Lady of the Sun, and 
preſided at this entertainment. A grand pro- 
ceſſion rode from the Tower, through Cheap- 
fide, and ſo to Weſtminſter, in which the Lady 
of the Sun was placed in a triumphal chariot, 
attended by lords, knights, and ladies, who 
Paid her the honours due to a queen. 

« This, when compared with the former 
triumphs of the great Edward, appeared ridi- 
culous and contemptible. But worſe than this 
were her practices, ſhe tampered with the 
courts of «Juſtice, and ſold her favours to all 
who uſed her influence. Her avarice was in- 
ſatiable; being ſenſible that her reign muſt be 
ſhort, ſhe uſed every means to amaſs riches. 
The king was ſo weak, as to give to this infa- 
mous woman the jewels and moveables of his 
late Queen Philippa. The royal authority fell 
into contempt. The reins of government were 
ſlackened, and the whole kingdom complained 
of miſconduct and oppreſſion. The people of 
England ſtill reſpected ppg King, even in his 

failings. 
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failings- They remembered the luſtre of his 
former conduct, the glories of his reign, and 
the vigour of his government; they bore with 
his infirmities, till the effects of them became 
pernicious to the commonwealth. The Par- 
liament reſolved at their next ne to re- 
dreſs theſe grievances. 

« They met accordingly; great demands 
were made; they were ſenſible that much was 
wanting; but before they provided for the ne- 
ceſſities of the government, they remonſtrated 
upon the grievances of the nation. They com- 
plained of the embezzlement of the public 
treaſure, the uſurious contracts made by the 
king's officers and ſervants, to the prejudice of 
the revenue. Offenders of high degree were 
accuſed of being concerned in theſe practices; 
| ſome were convicted and puniſhed. Among 
others, the favourite Madam Alice Perrers was 
accuſed ; on her account an ordinance was 
made, fo-bidding all women, her in particular 
by name, to ſolicit buſineſs perſonally in the 
king's courts of judicature. The proſecutions 
againſt her were followed up ſo cloſely, that 
ſhe was actually baniſhed the kingdom before 
the end of the ſeſſion of Parliament. 


F 2 | « During 


priſoner in England; 
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- « During this interval, I reſigned my com- 
pany to my kinſman, Henry Morley, and re- 
turned to England, that I might ſee once more 
my moſt honoured and. beloved father, who 
was now in the laſt ſtage of his diſorder. I was 
at firſt refuſed admittance to him; but a friend 
of mine mentioned me to him, ad I was not 


refuſed any more while he lived. 


% Valeran Count de St. Pol was at that time 

he and I became ac- 

quainted, and contracted a friendſhip. _ 
He went with me to viſit my ſiſter Adela, 


the living image of my departed mother ; ſhe 


was ſtill under the care of our Aunt, Lady 


Morley. He fell in love with her, and beſought 


my influence to obtain her for a wife. I took 
an opportunity to mention it to the Prince. 


He readily conſented to the marriage, and was 
pleaſed to ſee her diſpoſed of while he yet lived. 


The marriage was immediately concluded, and 


celebrated at Sir Roger Morley's houſe a few 


weeks before the Prince's death. The Prince 


exerted himſelf cn this occaſion, He gave the 
Count de St. Pol a proof of his friendſhip and 


patronage. He propoſed to exchange him for 


* 


Nr John de a * de Buche, one of 
his 
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his beſt beloved friends. He offered alſo a ſum 
of money for his releaſe. The King of France 
refuſed to releaſe him, unleſs he would ſwear 
never more to bear arms againſt France, The 
noble gentleman replied, © Though I were ſure 
to die in priſon, I never would take ſuch an 
« oath.” —The king was enraged at this an- 
ſwer, he refuſed to releaſe him upon any terms, 
and he actually died in priſon. The Count de 
St, Pol remained in England cov the death of 


the King. 
« Lord eberr died ſome months before the 


Prince; he was one of thoſe heroes that ho- 
noured this reign by his exploits. 

In the courſe of this year the Jubilee of 
King Edward's reign was kept; in conſidera- 
tion of it, the King granted pardons, graces, 
and immunities. He had before kept that of 
his age, a bleſſing chat few monarchs * ever 
obtained. 

« During the ſeffion of this Parliament, on 
the eighth of June 1376, being Trinity Sun- 
day, died the moſt illuſtrious Edward Prince 
of Wales and Aquitaine, Duke of Cornwall 
and Earl of Cheſter, to the inexpreſſible grief 
and loſs of the Engliſh nation; admired, be- 


. — 3 loved, 
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loved, and lamented by all the world; moſt o. 
all mourned by thoſe who beſt knew him, and 
to me a loſs irreparable and unſpeakable.” Here 

Sir Roger Clarendon pauſed, being too much 
affected ro proceed; the company beſought 
| him to poſtpone the remainder of his narrative 
| | to a future day. : 


— 


Two lang: ae; Sir Roger ay; (his 
narration: 2 ID] 4 
In the courſe of my © ads I ew 0 often 
et the noble qualities and high charac- 
ter of the Prince of Wales, that I need not now 
3 make a recapitulation of them. 

4 He was buried with all the pomp. ey 0. 
* 1 due to. ſo great a man, at the cathedral 
it church in Canterbury, and a ſtately; monument 
| of grey marble erected over him, with an in- 
ſcription, declaring his great ans and vir- 
P ²˙ m d ̃˖p‚ 
Be, Charles King of France, . eee his 
| obſequies i in the moſt. ſolemn manner, in the 
| chapel of his palace at Paris, een 
him as for a near relation. 
= John de Greilly Captal de hs was ſo 
affected by his death, that he pined away, ab- 
| | ARES 
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ſtained from ſuſtenance, and died. The Prince 
ſigned his laſt will but a few days before his 
death, he honoured me ſo far as to name me in 
it, and gave me the furniture of a certain room 
in his houſe ; had he any other natural ſon, 
he would doubtleſs have then acknowledged 
and provided for him, but no ſuch perſon was 
ever mentioned, or ſuppoſed, till after his 
©. death. e 
c The executors of the Prince's will were, 

the Duke of Lancaſter; William of Wickham, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter; John Harwell, Biſhop 
of Bath and Wells; William Spridlington, 
Biſhop - of St. Aſaph ; Robert Walſham his 
Confeſſor; Hugh Seagrave, his Steward; Sir 
Allan Stokes, and Sir John Fordham, Kats. 

On the Midſummer- day, the ſame month 
of June, at the earneſt requeſt of the Commons 
of England, the young Prince Richard cams 
into the Parliament, and ſhewed himſelf to the 
Lords and Commons. The eyes and hearts of 


all men were turned upon him; with many tears 


they acknowledged him as the only fon and un- 
doubted heir of his illuſtrious father. The 
Arehbiſhop of Canterbury made a ſpeech, re- 
commending him to their favour: The Com- 

F 4 mon-, 


1 
mons, with one voice, required that he ſhould 
be made Prince of Wales immediately, The 
Lords anſwered, it lay not in them, but in the 
king only; but they promiſed to addreſs the 
king to that purpoſe. m7 

«© The King, at this time was ſick and in deep 
ſorrow, at Eltham. The Lords and Commons 
went thitzer with their petitions, and for an an- 
{wer to this and the reſt of them. | 

« Both Houſes of Parliament, and- all the 
great oficers of ſtate, attended the Prince's fu- 
neral to Canterbury. As ſoon as they returned 
to London, and reſumed their functions, the 
King created his grandſon Richard Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of Cheſter. 
He inveſted him with ail his father's' honours. 
and eſtates, except thoſe aſſigned to his mother 
for her dowry, and publicly declared him his. 
heir apparent to his crown and all his do- 
minions; 

« This Parliament made many deeds of 
reformation and regulations, which the King 
and his miniſtry diſapproved. 'They tried to 
compromiſe the differences, but the oppoſition 
grew ſtronger ; and the Duke of Lancaſter, who 

now 
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now governed the kingdom, put an end to the 
ſeſſion. 

c After the forms ny ceremonies of the 
Prince's creation and inſtallation were over,, I 
took frequent opportunities of paying my duty 
to him. I had ſome friends about his perſon 
who favoured my viſits to him. One day I 
took the liberty to remind him that we had the 
ſame father, that I was bound to him by every 
tie of duty and affection, and I hoped he would 
have the goodneſs to give mea place in his me- 
mory, and to employ me in his ſer vice. 

« He anſwered me graciouſly, © I do know 
« you, Sir Roger, and I will bear you in my- 
c memory. My father bade me love you and 
<« take care of your fortunes: : I will always obey 
« my father's orders,” | 

cc My dear Prince, ſaid I, cc I have a no 5 
*. of your good intentions, but I have enemies 
<« too near your highneſs, and they will ftrive 
ce to prejudice me in your eſteem and affec- 
bow tions,” 6 

Well, I know that too—Myi father told me 
« the Hollands did not love you, and bade me 
e not liſten to what they ſhould ſay againſt 
« you,—] remember, and obſerve it.“ | 


FS « And 
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15 Aud will you permit me to pay my reſpects 
c“ to you frequently?“ 
As often as * pleaſe, Sir—you are my 2 
« ther's own ſon.” 


« He gave me his 3 I kiſſed it, ah bathed. 


it with my tears; he permitted me to embrace 


him, and I withdrew, much affected by his good- 
neſs and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. 

« I made uſe of his permiſſion. I viſited him 
often, and endeavoured to ingratiate myſelf in- 
to his favour. One day Sir John Holland came 
in while J was with him; he behaved rudely to 
me; he aſked me what buſineſs I had with the 
Prince. I anſwered, « The ſame that you have, 
« Sir, and every other man who has the honour 
« to be related to him,” — Related! yes, tr u- 


ly, the Prince would be finely attended, if all 


« that call themſelves his relations were per- 
« mitted to intrude into his company.“ 
« Yourſelf among them, Sir John, I AMIS - 
* You ſhould know your diſtance, Sir.” 
J hope I do, without your inſtructions, 
« Sir.” 
The Prince then faid- oY Pray U. friends, 
«  gentemen you are both my relations, and I 
57 8 love 
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9 love you both alike, —You ſhall not quarrel 


« in my preſence.” 
« The gentlemen about the prince inter- 


poſed. They blamed Sir John Holland freely ; 
they told him, the prince permitted me to viſit 
him, and he had no right to forbid me. 

The young prince repeated what he had 
ſaid to me, that his father told him the Hollands 
did not love me, and bade him not liſten to what 
they ſhould ſay againſt me. Holland was con- 
fuſed and withdrew, ſtifling his indignation, 
which almoſt choaked nate and r 
miſchief for me. 

« T thanked the prince for ſupporting me, 
and retired ſoon after ; I continued my viſits to 
the prince. Whenever I met Sir John Holland, 
he gave me a look of contempt, and yet defi- 
ance, which I returned; but we ridom ſpoke 
to each other. | 

Soon after, the Princeſs of Wales deſired 
of the king, that her ſon the prince might 
reſide with her at Kennington, near Lambeth; 
from whence he could eaſily come to London, 
to pay his duty to his grandfather, and to at. 
tend the council, to be inſtructed in the buſineſs 
of the ſlate. This requeſt being granted, threw 
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the prince entirely into her hands. She placed 
her own creatures about him; and kept from 
him all thoſe whom ſhe diſliked. All men paid 
court to her, the Duke of Lancaſter, and all the 
royal family among the foremoſt. The princeſs 
found it her intereſt to keep upon good terms 
with the duke, and = was very ready to do 
every thing ſhe could require. 

« The impudent Alice Perrers returned to 
England, and made intereſt with thoſe near the 
princeſs, that'ſhe would grant her her protec- 
tion. She propoſed to petition the parliament 
to reverſe her ſentence of baniſhment, under 
pretence that her trial was arbitrary and illegal, 
in which there was ſome truth; for though ſhe 
had deſerved her puniſhment, I. forms of law 
were not ſtrictiy obſerved. | 9 
| „The new Parliament was more compliant 
| with the miniſtry than the former one; they 
were ready to comply with moſt of the duke's 
demands. 

„Though the parliament granted the ſup- 
plies moſt liberally, the methods of raiſing 
them were too flow for the duke's neceſſity. 
By his influence, the miniſtry demanded of the 
city of London a loan of four thouſand | 

pounds. 
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pounds. The city, foreſeeing many bad con- 
ſequences from this demand, refuſed to advance 
the money. The court and the miniſtry re- 
ſented this refuſal.— They removed the mayor, 
Adam Staples, from his office, by a ſpecial 
mandamus, and appointed Sir Richard Whit- 
tington in his place. — The city was provoked 
at this act, they reſented this treatment, they 
prepared to defend their rights and privileges. 
The parliament was more complaiſant; they 
reverſed many uncourtly reſolutions of the pre- 
ceding parliament. They reſtored Alice Perrers 
to all her rights, privileges, and eſtates. 

« The citizens of London preſented ſeveral 
petitions to parliament, concerning their rights, 
privileges, and trade, and their rights in the 
choice of a mayor, coroner, and other officers. 

« Theſe petitions were diſregarded by the 
Duke of Lancaſter and the miniſtry, and the 
city was filled with clamour and diſcontent. The 
duke continued to provoke the city, by repeat- 
ed acts of arbitrary power, till the populace 
roſe, and threatened his life. The duke and 
his friends haſtened to Kennington, to adviſe 
with the Princeſs of Wales, who was now 


very popular in the city. She ſent thither four 
. of 


, Ou | 


of her knights to expoſtulate with the rioters... 
They deſiſted at her command, but deſired the 
knights to tell the Duke of Lancaſter, that they 
expected the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Sir 
Peter De La Mar, ſhould a tried by the laws 
of their country... F 

« The mayor — aldermen ſent; a en | 
to the king to aſſure him, they had uſed their 


utmoſt endeavours: to prevent this diſturbance. 


The king received them . graciouſly, and ac- 
cepted their excuſes. . | : 

% The Duke of Lancaſter was ſo 3 at 
the preſumption of the populace, and the juſ- 
tification of the magiſtracy, that he deprived 


the mayor and aldermen of their offices, and 


filled their places with his own creatures. Theſe 
acts of arbitrary power gave a ſad foreboding 
of the evil times to come, _ 

The king ſeemed to recover his health and 
ſpirits; he came to London, and ſhewed himſelf 


to his people, who received him with acclama- 


tions of joy, as they were uſed to do in his 
better days. At the feſtival of Chriſtmas he 
dined in public, and all men were permitted 
to ſee him. His grandſon Richard was ſeated 
at * right hand, above all his children, and he 

ſaid 


ſaid aloud, This youth -muſt be your king 
« and maſter when I am taken from you. 
« which, by the courſe of nature, cannot be 
„long. Love, honour, and obey him; and 
« you my ſon, love your people, and they 
e ill reſpect you.” A notion prevailedamong 
the commons, that the Duke of Lancaſter aim- 
ed at the crown. The king was informed of 
it, and took every method to check his ambi- 
tion; and he was very unpopular from his ar- 
bitrary conduct. The people idolized young 
Richard for his father's ſake; the city of London 
paid him every mark of honour and affection 
in a moſt particular manner. | | 
« On the firſt day of February, in the after- 
noon, four hundred of the firſt citizens, well 
dreſſed and mounted, attended by a band of 
muſic, all dreſt in maſquerade, rode through 
Southwark with innumerable torches attend- 
ing, and went te Kennington, to viſit the 
Prince of Wales, and his mother, who were 
adviſed of their coming. 
« Firſt rode forty-eight, habited like Wi | 
in ſcarlet coats. Secondly, forty-eight, dreſt like 
knights, in the ſame livery. Then one alone 
richly dreſt, repreſenting an emperor, - Then 
one 


of 
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one dreſt like a pope, with twenty-four cardi- 
nals attending him. At ſome diſtance twelve 
perſons repreſenting embaſſadors from foreign 
princes. Others as their ſervants and attend- 
ants. The reſt of the cavalcade as gentlemen, 
attending the principal perſons, _ | 
«© Theſe maſquers being arrived at Kenning- 
ton, alighted from their horſes, and went in the 
ſame order into the great hall. The princeſs 
| came to them, leading her ſon, the lords and at- 
tendamsfollowing them. The maſquers ſaluted 
them, and they returned it. One of them threw 
a pair of dice upon the table, and by ſigns, ſhow- 
ed a deſire to play with the Prince, who by his 
mother's direction accepted their motion. The 1 
principal perſons came forward, they threw 1 
one turn, and the prince another; but the dice - 
were ſo contrived, that the prince always won. 
Firſt, large ſums of gold, then three rich pre- 
ſents, a bowl of gold, a large gold cup and 
cover, and, thirdly, a fine diamond ring.— 
Afterwards they by ſigns deſired the princeſs to 
play with them, and ſhe won a fine ring, and 
a large piece of plate: Then they requeſted 
the lords and attendants to throw againſt them; 


and, in -the ſame polite manner, preſented 
| them 
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them with valuable gifts ; : and every one had A 
Prize. | 

The princeſs id them wine and re- 
freſhments, their own band of muſic playing 
all the time; after reſting themſelves for a time, 
they returned home again in the fame order 
in which they came. | 

6 Such viſitors, you will believe, were wel- 
come; others that were not ſo, the princeſs knew 
how to keep at a diſtance; I was one of theſe; 
once I was denied admittance, and I did not go 
to Kennington a ſecond time. I watched the 
prince's coming to London. I made it my 
buſineſs to ſee him there, and he always re- 
ceived him graciouſly. The king returned 
to Eltham after the holidays, the vile Alice 
Perrers got acceſs to him there, ſhe recovered 
her influence over him, and her deteſted cabal 
ſurrounded him, their buſineſs was to keep good 
men from his preſence and councils. 

„The truce with France had been twice 
prolonged ; but they could not ſettle the terms 
of a laſting peace, and the truce was near its 
expiration. ; 


1 French threatened England with an. 
invaſion - 
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invaſion. Preparations were made to repulſe 
them, and they were daily expected. - _ 
The French army marched to the ſea-lide 
as if to embark, but ſuddenly changing their 
route, they inyeſted the ſtrong fort of Outwick 


near Calais. The commandant, William 


Weſton, ſurrendered with little oppolition. Sir 
Hugh Calverly, then governor of Calais, 
retook the fortreſs, and ravaged the country 
adjacent, carrying a e Pots: into 
Calais. 0 5 


4 = ©, 


"= I was, tired 3 8 80 1 ſolicited. em- 
ployment ; H 1 attended the Lord. Beauchamp, 
and made. myſelf, ſome intereſt with him. Sir 
Hugh and Sir Peter Courtney were my friends. 
1 got appointed to the command of a company 
going to Calais, to aſſiſt Sir Hugh Calverly * 
but our embarkation was delayed by the death 
of the king; : he took a fever, which was attend- 
ed with an eruption of a putrid kind, and 
carried him off in a few days. He died on the 
21ſt of June, 1377, little more than a nie 
after the death of his beloved ſon. 

« Tn his laſt hours, the harpies who had 
attended him, for the ſake of the plunder, now 
forſook him, as a bankrupt no longer able 

to 
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40 ſupport them. The ungrateful Alice Per- 
rers tore the rings off his fingers, and took 
away all the things of value out of his apart- 
ments. A poor prieſt came to him, and find- 
ing him left alone, came and exhorted him to 
recommend his ſoul to God; he prayed with 
him fervently. The king lifted up his hands 
and eyes to heaven, pronounced the 1 b name 
of Jeſus, and expired. 
Such was the end of Edward the third, one 
of the greateſt kings that ever ſat on the En- 
gliſh throne, He was a great warrior, legiſla- 
tor, and prince; indiſputably a great charac= 
ter, with': as _ pets as any "The we hear or 
read of. ſs 11 1 41 1 ry $1917, 
„His laſkn moments left a 1 warning 
to princes, not to ſuffer unprincipled perſons to 
approach them, leſt they I Fits e en the 
baſeſt ingratitude. : 
The Duke of Lankkſtex took upon him the 
office of regent. — The king's body was removed 
to Sheen, while preparations were making for 
his funeral, which was celebrated with great 
pomp and magnificence. His three ſurviving 
ſons, John Duke of Lancaſter, Edmund Earl 
of . nn of Woodſtocke, and 
John 
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joy; but I had the higheſt reſpect for his 
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John Duke of Bretagne, his ſon-in-law, attend- 
ed, All the peers and prelates of the realm, 
the great officers of ſtate, and the Houſe of 
Commons alſo, followed the hearfe, which 
went through London, and to Weſtminſter, 


where his body was depoſited, with that of 


his Queen Philippa, as ſhe had deſired. 

« The nation mourned ſincerely. for the 
death of their king; they again deplored the 
death of the pance his ſon, and the proſpect 
of; a ten years' minority. 

My hopes were buried in the grave of my 
royal father ; I was left alone in the world, a 
butt for envy, hatred, and malice, to empty 


their quivers in ſhooting againſt it.— In the 
interval between the king's funeral, and the 
coronation of the young king, I went over to 
Calais with my company; I was recommended 


to the notice of Sir Hugh Calverly, who 
honoured my credentials. I little thought at 
that time, that I ſhould have the honour 
of being his ſon-in-law, which F now en- 


perſonal character. Sir Peter Courtney 
wrote to me at Calais; he adviſed me 
to return as ſoon as poſſi ible, for that my 
N enemies 
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enemies were taking advantage of my abſence, 
to exclude me from the king's favour, and cut 


me off from all hopes of preferment from him. 


« | knew that my enemies would do every 
thing in their power to keep me from the king's 
preſence, but I could not think what greater 
miſchief they could do me. I truſted, that 
when the king ſhould come to years of maturity, 
he would at leaſt rank me among his faithful 
ſervants, and give me the ſame chance of me- 
riting and obtaining his favour. He knew me 
to be his father's ſon, and an mn 
the relation. 

I reſigned my company to Sir Hugh Cal- 


verly, and recommended a deſerving young 


man to ſucceed me; he was ſo kind to accept 
it, and I ſaw my friend in poſſeſſion of it. 
As ſoon as I returned to London, I went 
to pay my duty to the young king; I was re- 
fuſed admittance at that time, but was ordered 
to call three days after, 

«« I prepared myſelf for repulſes and konte 
of every kind, but reſolved to make one effort 
to engage the king's notice. 

On the appointed day, I preſented myſelf 


before the palace. As I entered the firſt court, 


I heard 
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I heard a voice ſay, « There he ehas is he!“ 


another voice anſwered, J will meet him. 
I traverſed the court ruminating on what this 
ſhould mean; preſently a tall man came to- 
wards me; 55 had a vulgar boldneſs in his aſ- 
pect, and I ſhould have taken him for a free- 


booter, or a ſoldier of the loweſt order. 


«« He came up to me, and offered to take my 


hand. I drew back.“ Who are you, ſir, and 


« what is your buſineſs with me?” 
« It is my deſire to be beter acquainted 


« with you, fir.” 


« I do not know you ; I never ſaw you be- 
<« fore, fir?” | 

% That is true, ſir; but you will 128 me in 
« future. My name is Jon: Sounder, and TI 
« had the ſame father as you.. That I beg 
c leave to doubt, till you can give me better 
18 proofs than your aſſertion.” 

« Tt is equally true, whether you believe it 


% or not; the lords Thomas and John Holland 


« acknowledge me.” 

Oh, then I begin to underſtand you. I hn 
« poſe they have encouraged Fo to fabricate 
« this ſtory.” 


They are my friends and patrons ; 6 x you 
66 do 


L T9 | 

do not chooſe we acknowledge me, J care as 
« little for you.” 

« Very well, ar, I have nothing further to 
« ſay to you now, my, buſineſs is to pay my 
« duty to the king. N 

4] paſt by him, and entered the palace. I 
went up the great ſtair-caſe, and through the 


gallery. Sounder followed me, muttering, 


„He would ſoon convince me that he was 
admitted wherever I was.” I ſaid nothing to 


him ; but deſired the gentleman in waiting to 
give me admiſſion. He did ſo, and Sounder had 
the impudence to follow me into the preſence- 


chamber. 


„The king and Riiral lords were there, 


and John Holland, but not his brother Lord 
Holland, who was aſhamed of this impoſtor, 
I kneeled to the king, kiſſed his hand, con- 
gratulated him on his acceſſion to the throne, 
and wiſhed him a long and happy reign. 


« Sounder imitated every action of mine, as 


a monkey mimics the actions of a man. I 


ſaw Sir John Holland laugh, and whiſper to 
ſome of the company. I ſaw this was done 
purpoſely to affront me, and as a ſtep to far- 


ther inſults and injuries; I reſolved to make 


one 
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one effort to quaſh this bold impoſture. My 
« lord the king!“ ſaid I, “ this bold man pre- 
« tends to be the ſon of your illuſtrious father 
, and mine. Your highneſs will doubtleſs 
4 oblige him to prove hrs aſſertion, and if he 
« cannot, you will baniſh him your preſence,” 

« The king ſmiled and replied, *< Sir Roger 
64 I acknowledge you to be the natural ſon of 
« my father, but he might haue other ſons chat 
% we never heard of till now.” 
My liege, it is impoſſible that ſuch a man 
« as the Prince of Wales, ſhould leave a ſon 
« behind him unacknowledged and unprovided 
« for, he was too juſt a man to act in ſuch a 
« manner; it is an affront to his Ry to 
« make ſuch a ſuppoſition.” 

My brother, Jann Holland tells me he is 
« convinced of it.“ 
Then he tells your highneſs, what he does 
« not himſelf believe.” | 

«« Holland then ſpoke, *«* Do you dare to 
«« tell me ſo, fir.” 

« Yes, ſir, I dare, and will maintain it with 
10 my ſword upon you, or this your creature 
« and dependant.” 
Lord Mowbray. then bad. 10 Gentlemen, 

« this 


ta Y 


de this is too much i in the king's preſence, take 
« ſome fitter time for this diſcuſſion.” 

It is here that I am affronted and brow- 
es beaten. My lord, I will take you for a 
« judge, and a witneſs in my caule.” 

« Sir Guiſchard D' Angle ſpoke : I think 
vc Sir Roger De Clarendon has ſome reaſon to 
« complain, to have an unknown, and obſcure 
man brought forward, and put upon equality 
« with him.” 

« Let there be a committee choſen to exa- 
«*« mine the pretenſions of both theſe men, and 
1 Jet a ſolemn deciſion be made.” 

«-] thank you, ſir, and embrace this refe- 
sf rence.” - 

« Sir John Holland ſaid, „In the mean 
©« time, let them both be forbidden to come 
< into the king's preſence.” 

J replied, *« I believe, fir, that will beſt 
« ſuit your purpoſe.” | 

«© The lords and gentlemen came round us; 
they adviſed us to retire, and promiſed, after 
the coronation, our pretenſions ſhould be fairly 

examined, and the impoſtor ſhould be baniſhed. 
Thus Sir John Holland carried the point 
he aimed at; he drove me from the king's pre- 
vol. 111, 6 ſence, 
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- fence, and played off the baer he had made 


for this very purpoſe. 

was too much depreſſed and mortified 
to attend the coronation; I ſaw a number of 
honours conferred, and none for me; all my 
expeRations blaſted and cut off, | 
„The king created his uncle, Thomas of 
Woodſtock, Earl of Buckingham ; Henry 
Lord Percy, Earl of Northumberland; John 


Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham; Sir Guiſchard 


D' Angle, Earl of Huntingdon. 
«© The Earls of Marche and Arundel, the 


Lords Latimer and Cobham, Sir John Bean- 


champ, and Sir Ralph Stafford, knights-ban- 
nerets; John Knivet, Ralph Ferrers, John 
Devereux, Hugh Seagrave, knights-bachelors. 
All theſe gentlemen, with the Biſhops of Lon- 
don and Sarum, were, by the advice and aſſent 
of all the lords and prelates, aſſembled at this 
ſolemnity, appointed members of the king's 


| council: the lord-treaſurer, and chancellor, 


were added to theſe, and the Duke of Lancaſter 


at their head. 
c After the adminiſtration was ſettled, I ap- 


plied to moſt of the lords and gentlemen 3 I be- 


Os She their patronage and protection; I gained 
cC * 
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admiſſion to the Duke of Lancaſter, and repre- 
ſented my grievances. to him. He heard my 
Kory patiently, and, after a pauſe, he thus an- 
ſwered me: © There may be ſome hardſhips in 
« your caſe, Sir Roger; I believe you to be my 
ce brother's ſon ; as for the other, I know nothing 
ce of him, but he is protected by the Hollands. 
& Tt is our intereſt to be upon good terms, I ſhall 
& not break with them on your account. If 
F you have any favour to aſk « on your own ac- 
count, I will attend to it. 

. « T only afk for juſtice, my lord; I have been 
& inſulted and driven away from the preſence 
of the king, who allowed me to ſee him 
« whenever I would. Let this man's preten- 
cc ſions be examined, and I ſubmit mine to the 
« fame judges.” 

I think the wiſeſt 8 you can do is to 
« leave England for a time. Return to Calais: 
« I will give you letters to Sir Hugh Cal- 
« yerly; theſe things will blow over, and then 
« you may return,” | 
„ I have not deſerved 3 my lord. 
“ have not offended God, my king, or my 
« country, why ſhould I be driven away? 
hu Then do as you pleaſe; I have told you my 

6 2 ce deter- 
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« « determination. 80 ſaying, —— | 
ſaw him no more. 

« I-ſolicited the lords that our pretenſions 
might be tried; a day was appointed; I attend - 
ed the council; but Sounder did not appear. 
It was clear that his pretenſions would not bear 
examination. Lord Beauchamp ſaid, It was folly 
to examine into mine, all the world knew that 
« ] was the acknowledged ſon of the Prince of 
Wales, and was mentioned in his will as ſuch, 
« which was ſufficient proof. I gained nothing 


by this ſentence but what was known before. 
1 attempted to wait on the king, and was re 


fuſed admittance.— I began to think on the 


 Yuke*'s advice, and was inclined to follow it. 


« ] rode to Romford to viſit a friend, with 
only one ſervant; on the road I met this John 
Sounder and two companions with him. I 
aſkced him, « Whyhe did not attend the deciſion 
c of tlie council? Ale faid, © He 158 80 a 
by * abide by their ſentence.” 

E Then you ſhew that your claim will Weber 
examination That is according to what 


| « people think of it; it is true, that I was not 


« publickly acktiowledged by the prince, T'can 


. tel you! the reaſon. My mother was a woman 


« of 


« of low degree, and beſide ſhe was married, 
« and he was aſhamed of the connection.“ 

« You may be aſhamed to throw ſuch a 
, ſtigma upon the memory of him you pre- 
e ſume to call your father. I deny che fact, 
« and I will prove the falfehood __ "__ _ 
« Dare you meet me? 

« Yes, if you were hog devil 1 WEE meet 
t you, and conquer you.“ 

cc I named the time and place ak I wo 
meet him. He agreed, and we parted; he went 
on to London, and I to Romford... 'f 

c I ſpent one night there, and returned the 
next day. I was ſurpriſed to meet a ſtranger 
in my apartment, in the habit of a pilgrim; he 
threw off his hat and cloak, yi: diſcovered 
Gilbert Palmer 

« I was rejoiced to re 3 * gnduired' 
from whence he came. He anſwered, *« From 
« Clarendon, I obtained leave of the prince 
to inhabit the ne oſs a week before 
“he died.“ 

« And what wines. you to ee wy good 
4 friend!?“ 

] came to viſit you, ar, and to know your” 
* fatuation, I have thought of you by day, and 

1 dreamed 
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dreamed of you by night, and you were hever 
* out ef my mind; I dreamed you were in 
e danger, and I ſaved your life.” © 
 < Cour friendſhip makes pou anxiaus for my 
( ſafety ; I thank you heartily,” - "i 
Ah my dear fir ! what I have heard ſais I 
came hither, makes me fear that your dangers 
are more than ideal ones,” __ ; 

« We then entered into confuliatial dit. 
courſe; the more I diſcloſed my ſituation, the 
more he was alarmed for me; he adviſed me to 
leave tae court, and the capital, and return 

with him to Clarendon. & 
J am too young to beiten my had ; 
* 1 hope the world has ſomething in ſtore for 

me, that will one day or other make me 
4 © amends, for theſe 'diſappointments.”  _ » 
I thought ſo once, ſir; but the world i is a 
broken ciſtern that holds no e it runs 
he gh as faſt as you pour it in. e ; 

- $ It holds milk: and honey for | ſome. ec 

4 « Palmer, and I hope it hat Bare give me 
& ſome of it. R ; J 
Your, ſpirit. is not broken howerer: 15 re- 
N Ane that it is not“ a 

Sl would not tell ee ef my 58 
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ment to meet Sounder till the time drew near. 
He inſiſted on accompanying me thither. 
« Three days before that appointed for my 
meeting Sounder, Mr. Palmer and myſelf, at- 
tended by my ſervant Richard Penry, went to 
Weſtminſter, dined there, and returned in the 
afternoon; as we came within ſight of Temple- 
Bar, we were talking of my ſituation, and con- 
ſulting about my future conduct. I ſaid, © If 
« our honoured lord the prince had lived till this 
time, things would have been different for 
me. 1 ſhould have had my ſhare in theſe pro- 
« motions, and have been created Baron of 
_ « Chrendon-at the leaſt; he had Seien me rea- 
4 ſon ta expect it.“ nee 
ce At this inſtant, four men s: out * 
ſome concealed place, and attacked us furiouſly. 
It was almoſt dark; but I thought I could diſtin- 
guiſh Sounder to be one of them; he ſtruek at 
me with a broad ſword, and hurt my right 
ſhoulder; this was intended to diſable me from 
defending myſelf: I ſhifted my ſword into my 
leit hand; and kept him at bay, and ſoon after 
recovered the uſe of my right hand, which 
had been benumbed, but not wounded,” Ithien 
7 returned his blows with intereſt, and threw him 
N | G 4 dovyn. 


Morley, who died ſoon after. 


ot Palmer, on his part, behaved bravely 
My ſervant was not idle. We defeated them, 
but could not take them prifoners as I wiſhed. 
The lights from within the gate gave us 


imperfect aſſiſtance; at length, finding them 


ſelves worſted, they rode away. All of us 
were wounded, but none | dangerouſſy. My 
right arm began to grow ſtiff, and gave me 


much pain. We haſtened home to my lodg- 


ings, and aſſiſted each other to bed. Our 
wounds were only fcratches, but on, arm was. 
diſabled for ſome days. 

« I made no doubt that Sounder was the af- 
ſaſſin, and that he aimed at my right arm, in or- 
der to diſable me frem n him at ow time | 


and place appointed. 


« I ſent to ſeveral of my friends to come to 
my lodgings, to inform them of my late adven- 
ture, and to give me their advice how to con- 
duct myſelf in future. Sir Peter Courtney, Sir 


Roger Beauchamp, Sir Thomas Knivet, Sir 


Ralph Stafford, Knights; John Seagrave, 
Alan Burwaſh, William Newton, Eſquires. 
I ſent to my uncle, Sir Roger Morley; but he 
was engaged in attending upon his father Lord 


« I in. 
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J informed theſe gentlemen of my paſt and 
reſent ſituation: of my late interview with 
the Duke of Lancaſter, and of my aſſaſſination. 
I told them I was troubled about meeting my 
enemy on the day appointed, left I thould be 
unfairly treated, by men hired for theſe baſe and 
treacherous purpoſes.. That I requeſted the 
company of my friends on. this occaſion; that 
they and their ſervants would go with me to ſee 
fair play. If Sounder ſhonld meet me fairly, 
which I did not expect, they would be honour- 
able witneſſes of my behaviour and his; —if he 
did not, they could teſtify that I came according 
td appointment, and my honour would be ſav- 
ed. Knowing the malice of my enemies, it was: 
_ neceſſary to ſhew them I had friends that would 
_ ſtand by me. The gentlemen, with one voice, 
offered to go with me to the field. Sir Ralph: 
Stafford ſaid, it was not incumbent on me to- 
meet ſo baſe an enemy, eſpecially as I had not 
recovered. from the blow I had received upon 
my arm. I anſwered, “I found myſelf able tõ 
_ © meet a better man than Sounder, Ard he ſhould 
cc not impeach my honour, though he had none 
te to loſe. Gilbert Palmer told the gentlemen, 
d ſat the 2 s advice to me was not to be re- 
| G 5 jected. 
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jected: that it would be the wiſeſt ſtep I 
could take to follow. it: to accept his letters 
of recommendation, and go over to Calais: to 
purſue my travels as I had formerly propoſed; 
and not to return till the King ſhould have at- 


tained to maturity of reaſon and judgment, and 


ſhould have taken the reins of government in- 


to his own hands. He would then judge of 


men's pretenſions, and know whom to encou- 
rage, and whom to keep at a diſtance. | 
EI oppoſed his arguments; : they were againſt 
my intereſt and inclination. _ 
« Sir Thomas Knivet replied to me, « You 
« talk like a young man, let one of more yeary 
« and experience adviſe you. Sir John Hol- 
« Jand is your enemy; he is ſon to the Princeſs: 
« the King will not drive away his mother OS 
« her children, T hey muſt be always neas 
<« him, they muſt have influence with him. By 
<< oppoſing them, you increaſe their hatred 
and malice againſt you, and conſequently 
« your dangers; they have even attempted 
« your life; perhaps they may ſucceed another 
's time,—Yield to the times, dear Sir: I ſecond 
« your friend Palmer” 8 ier, and BY. it as 
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Moſt of my friends followed this opinion, 
and I was obliged to yield to 1. They all re- 
ſolved to attend me to the field, and 155 deter- 
mined to depart ſoon after this affair was de- 
cided. ee 
4 On the day appointed 85 went to meet 
Sounder, attended by a ſtrong pirty of m my 
friends, We waited above an hour ; at lengtt 
three men appeared, muffled up in cloaks, with 
every mark of aſſaſſins. We ſurrounded them, 
and demanded their buſineſs there. One of 
them ſaid, «© We are the friends of Sir John 
tc Sounder, and we come to bring a meſſage to 
« his enemy, Sir Roger de Clarendon.” _ 
e Palmer ſaid, Who made John Sounder 2 
« Knight?” | 
« He anſwered, « Thoſe that. had the power. 
« Aſ my. AY John Holland, and he can in- 
© orm ven. i, 
« J believe, faid Palmer, it was the ſame per- 
b ſon that made him a Lord.” —< It was one 
« who has the will and power to do both.” _ 
« But the meſſage,” | ſaid ee am Roger 
© de Clarendon. ?? - 
21. 'Then I am to tell you that Sir John — 
« der is ill and conſined, by the wounds he re- 
< ceived from you laſt Monday.“ 
G 6 « Baſe, * 


ef their behaviour. I declared that my lite 


ol 1: 
ce Baſe, treacherous man he laid in wait to. 
ec aſſaſſinate me !” 

The gentlemen ſpoke to the men; they 
threatened them. They bade them tell John 
Sounder, that he was not out of the reach of the 
law, and expect that it would ſoon overtake 
him.—That the King ſhould be told of his be- 
haviour by thoſe who had a right to ſpeak to 
him, as well as Sir John Holland. 5 

« They ſaid they could eaſily make them 


priſoners, but they would releaſe them, to ſhew 
them, they feared neither them nor their baſe 


employers, whom they defied. 

« They then made an opening, and the men 
rode haſtily away. My friends diſperſed ; Pal- 
mer and I returned home. 
He warmly ſupported his former opinion 


that I ſhould go abroad directly; and adviſed 


that I ſhould immediately change my lodgings» 
while I was preparing for my departure. I 
drew up a memorial of my grievances, in which 


te late attack upon me was mentioned. The 


circumſtances that followed it, the ſupport of 
my friends, our meeting the men inſtead of 
Sounder, the meſſage from him, and the whole 


Was 


5 
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was in danger from enemies that dared not meet 


- me fairly. 


« I determined tofollow the aa the Duke 
of Lancaſter had given me. I 'befought his 
highneſs to fulfil his promiſe, in giving me 
credential letters to Sir Hugh Calverly, and to 
enable me to purfue my travels, as I had for- 
merly propoſed to do. The facts related were 
atteſted by Gilbert Palmer and Richard Penry. 
T waited upon the: Duke of Lancaſter, and pre- 
ſented my memorial. He promiſed to read it, 
and ordered me to call on him three days aſter. 
I did fo, and he received me gracioufty. He 
commended my reſolution, and promiſed me 
his protection. He gave me leters to Sir Hugh: 
Calverly,. and the other gentlemen in Calais,. 
and the other towns ſtill in poſſeſſion of the 
"Engliſh. I then prepared to depart the king-- 
dom. Mr. Palmer went with. me to Dover, and 
faw me embark with two ſervants only, Rich- 
ard Penry, and James Altham. Palmer pro- 
miſed to write to me at Calais, and let me know 
all that might concern me; and I told him I 


mould 41 mine to Calais when I left it, which 


would not be immediately. 


7 . T hus I was obliged to quit my. native 
| country 
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country like a criminal, and to avoid the ma- 
lice and cruelty of my enemies. 

« Sir Hugh Calverly.received me 1 
he ſhewed me many civilities: encouraged by 


his kindneſs, I told him the particularities of my 


ſituation, and the attacks of my enemies. He 
adviſed me not to make my grievances public.— 


de So long,” ſaid he, as you are ſuppoſed un- 


« der the protection of the Duke of Lancaſter, 


cc and countenanced by the reſt of the royal fa- 


« mily, you will be treated with reſpect by all 


cc Engliſhmen; but if it ſhould be known that 


« they ſet their faces againſt you, other men 


« will do the ſame. I believe they have uſed 8 


« you ill; but you have not the power to re- 


« taliate, if you had the will. I adviſe you to 
« take ſhelter againſt the ſtorm, under the 
 <« Duke's recommendation, and let that be your 
< protection while you remain here.—1 will 
| 5 cc .employ you in the king 8 ſervice, when op- 


ec portunity offers, and make your reſidence here 


& as. eaſy as poſſible.” 


« I acknowledged the om = 3 of 
this advice, and ſaw nothing better for me than 
to follow it. My letters from Palmer ſeconded 

it, 
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it, and told me there Was no ſafety for me in 
England. | 
c J often went out with Ikirmiſhing parties 
from Calais, which were ſometimes ſucceſsful 
and others the reverſe. | 
« My baniſhment ſat heavy upon me: I 
longed to return to dear England, .I formed 
ſchemes of eſtabliſhment. Sometimes I was, 
in idea, the ſecond hermit of Clarendon, then 
ambition tore me away. —T would reſide on my 
eſtate in Eſſex, and be a country gentleman.— 
This was too idle a life for me. Then I would 
offer my ſervices to ſome foreign prince, —P ? 
would diſtinguiſh myſelf as a warrior; I would 
make my enemies tremble at my proweſs and 
renown : I would return home crowned with 


Honours, and oblige them to do me juſtice. 


Thus I reyolved a thouſand ſchemes in my 
mind, without fixing upon any, and always re- 
turned to gloom and diſcontent. I wrote fre- 
quently to Palmer, deſiring him to ſend. me 
word when he thought I might venture ſafely to 
come to England. His anſwers were * 
blunt, and diſcouraging. : 

I ſent my ſervant, Richard Penry, over af 


the end of the year, to receive my rents from 
Sir 
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Sir Nicholas Baſſet. I deſired him to aſk Pal. 
mer, whether I might not come over incognito,. 
under a feigned name, and: to tell him, I wiſhed 
much to conſult with him. My meſſenger re-- 
turned with letters from my friends, who ad- 
viſed me to ſtay abroad till the king ſhould be of 
age; and they would remind him of me from 
time to time. 
„ Palmer's letter was much to the Gme 5 pur- 
poſe; but he added: « If nothing will deter you 
from coming. over, ds what you purpoſe; 
« come under a feigned name; let me know the 
time, and I will meet you at Dover, or elſe: 
« ſend my nephew, John Seagrave, who deſires 
& to be recommended to you, and he ſhall con- 
« duct you to the hermit of Clarendon.” _ _ Ko 
The following Spring I wrote mnt; to 5 
Palmer, that I ſhould come under the name of 
Roland Bygrove; that I ſhould be at Calais, 
ready to fail,. as ſoon as I ſhould hear from him. 
He anſwered my letter, and ] failed the next day, 4 
attended by Richard Penry only. Young Sea- 
grave met me at Dover, with a letter from his 
uncle; he deſired me not to ſtay in London, . 
but come direct. y to Clarendon. 
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it into any form, as was the faſhion of thoſe 
days. I dreſſed myſelf as a Franklin, and laid 
aſide all diſtinctions of a gentleman; but wore a 
ſhort ſword for defence; and a dagger under my 
waiſteoat. Penry was known to be my ſervant: 
F ordered him to ſay to enquirers, that I was 
preparing to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, but was not yet ſet out. I took Seagrave 
with me in my walks in and near London, and 
ſhewed him all that was worthy of his notice as 
a ſtranger. I enquired; as a ſtranger would, 
after the news of the day, I learned, that 
Lord John Holland entertained a great many 
wild young men in his fervice, and that he 
made himſelf formidable to his enemies, and 
fuſpected by his friends. That the king was 
furrounded by his mother's relations and their 
dependants; and none could gain acceſs to him, 
but through their influence and recommenda- 

lens: ie 8 Fre Hog t- 

ce Finding the latitude of the court unfavour- 
able to my health and fortune,. T ſet out for 
Clarendon with Seagrave and Penry. We 
rode on hired horſes; every man carried his own: 
baggage, and the horſe-hirer made the fourth of 
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the company. He took care that we went not 


1 21 


too long ſtages; and we were under his guid- 
ance and direction, which made us two days 


longer on the road than was neceſſary. 


« We went to the little town of Clarendon, 
where we diſcharged our horſes, lay there one 
night, depoſited our baggage, and the. next 


morning walked to the park. 


„We went directly to the X20 bo 5 
found the good hermit at his morning oriſons.— 


As ſoon as he ſaw us, he made ſigns for us to 


kneel with him; he gave thanks for our ſafe 


arrival; he prayed that heaven would protect 
us from all our enemies, and lead us to peace 
and ſalvation. He then roſe And embraced. , 
and welcomed. us to his cell. 

We gave him an acount of our e 
and adventures. He told us that David Howell 


lived at Clarendon, and that he often viſited 


him, and enquired after me. That Howell had 


received orders from the prince, in his laſt.ill- 
neſs, that as ſoon as he ſhould receive tidings of 


his death, he ſhould cauſe Queen-Manour to 


be ſhut up; and that the keys of both the 
houſes, called King-Manour and Queen-Ma- 


nour, ſhould be carried to London, and de- 


vered 
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Evered.up to the king. David Howell obeyeg 
this order, and carried the keys to London 
bimſelf; he gave them to Lord Beauchamp, and | 
they were by him delivered to the king.—A few _ 
days after, Howell: was informed, that the 7 
prince had obtained of the king a penſion of | 
fifty pounds a year during his life. | 
This good old ſervant begged permiſſion 
td reſide near Clarendon, and was told he might 
go wherever he pleaſed. He bought a cottage 
in the town of | Clarendon, and lived there 
with a niece, who took care of him. I rejoiced 
to ſee this good old man, who had often carried 
me in his arms, and who loved me as if I had 
been his child. He lamented the cruel neceſ- 
ſity that had driven me into baniſhment, and 
now compelled me to viſit the place of my na- 
tivity under a feigned name. We indulged our- 
ſelves in talking of my parents, and unavailing 
wilhes 'of Ronour: and TE ct * 
eck « Aﬀtet captives were over, Palmers in- 
vited us to take a view of the improvements he 
had made around his habitation. He had eut 
viſtas through the trees in different places, to 
let in the view of diſtant proſpects. Juſt over 
4 N 13 
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his hermitage he had erected a croſs, and had 
cut out places in the rock that looked like rui- 
nated buildings; but the moſt curious of all his 
inventions was this: with the help of the young 
carpenter, who worked with him in finiſhing 
his habitation, he had choſen: trees that were 


tall and ftraight.. The bottom part-was cutinto 


a ſquare pedeſtal, the upper was carried to the 
ſhape of an obeliſk or pyramid, that ended in a 
point. When this was planed and ſmoothed, 
he wrote upon it, with a ſharp iron inſtrument 
made red hot, and repeated it till the e 


were as deep as he wiſhed them. 
There were many of theſe obeliſks at un- 


equal diſtances, covered with inſcriptions to the 


memory of thoſe great names that deſerved to 
de immortalized in his opinion.. One was. 


inſcribed : 


To the rn memory of Edward the Ula, a 
king of England, France and Ireland, the 


beſt of princes. 


To Philippa his moſt excellent ad beloved 
queen. | 

To. Edward, N of Wales, their eldeſt 
fon, the hero of his age and country; ho- 


noured, beloved and lamented by all men. 
TO 
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To Edward Plantagenet, his eldeſt ſon, whe 
was ſnatched from his parents' arms at fe- 
ven years of age. 
May Richard, his ſurviving ſon, equal is 
father in glory! | 
May his pofterity reign and flouriſh ! 

„ Another was inſcribed to the Prince of 
Wales, and his moſt famous knights and com- 
panions, by name: the obeliſk was covered with 

+« A third was thus ſcribed: 

To Adela de Durefort, the moſt lovely and 

beloved miſtreſs of Edward, Prince of 
Wales. | 
120 their ſon, Sir Roger de Clarendon, 
To their daughter, Adela, married to Vale- 
ran Count de St. Paul, | 
. Peace—Bleffing—and Salvation ! 
Peace to the dead—Honour to the living f 
' Gilbert Palmer, the poor hermit of Claren- 
don, conſecrates this obeliſk to their me- 
3 than all the ſpices of Kin 
Nee 
"ac A fourth was dedicated to his own n family, 
to his parents, to his aunt, to his ſiſter and her 


huſband, and to their poſterity. 


« There 
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te There were others in an unfiniſhed ſtate 
beſide. Ee . | 
« His ſubterraneous habitation was likewiſe 
much enlarged and improved. There were two 
ſleeping rooms and a ftudy, befide the outward 
room, which was both hall and kitchen. The 
furniture was rudely made, but neat and con- 
venient; and there wanted no real neceſſary of 
life. Palmer loved his dwelling, and was grate- 
ful to Heaven for ſuch a retreat. He carried me 
to Wincheſter, to viſit his brother and ſiſter. 
They treated me with kindneſs and hoſpitality, 
and defired me to take their ſon into my ſervice, 
and make him my companion in all my travels 
and adventures. | 5 
e ftaid three months at Clarenden, which 
would have paſſed away pleaſantly, had not 
ambition diſturbed my repoſe. I thought it 
ſhameful for a ſon of the great Edward to paſs 
his life in ſolitude and indolence. Palmer had 
made up his mind to his hermitage, and wiſhed 
for nothing more. I made an excurſion to the 
Weſt of England; I viſited the town where 
Bladud, the ſon of Lud, diſcovered thoſe ſalu- 
brious ſprings, that reſtore health and vigour to 
thoſe who are affected with ſcorbutic diſorders. 
$4”, « | ex- 
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* J extended my tour to Devonſhire and 
Cornwall, and did not return to Clarendon 
till near-the end of Auguſt, Previous to my 
excurſion, I had ſent Richard Penry with 
letters to my uncle, who by the death of his 
father was become Lord Morley. He had ob- 
tained the honour of knighthood for his eldeſt 
ſon, who had done nothing to deſerve it; and 
Lord Beauchamp aſked for Henry Morley, who 
had deſerved it. 

% At my return to Clarendon, I 1 | 
letters from my uncle, and my couſin Henry. 
Lord Morley adviſed me to reſide abroad, till 
the bad influences were over ; but as I had 
ventured over, he and my aunt deſired I would 
viſit them before I went back to France.— — 
Henry urged me to viſit them; ſaid that he had 
much to ſay me, but little to write; he pro- 
feſſed the ſame friendſhip and affection he had 
always borne me. | 
4 told Palmer I ſhould viſit my uncle, and 
Sir Nicholas Baſſet, before I left England; and 
that I muſt leave Clarendon. He told me, the 
wiſeſt thing I could do, was to go back to 
France as ſoon as poſſible. That I had cold 
friends, and warm ENCES, who would never 
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reſt till they had hunted me down. He adviſed 
me not to truſt Roger Morley, nor to ſtay long 
at the houſe of his father ; not to go to Sir 
Nicholas Baſſet's, nor let it be known that I 
was in England, but by all means to get away 
before the winter. 
 _ » «& Young Seagrave brought a i Ichool-follow 
of his to viſit me, whoſe name was Bertram 
Clifton. This young man offered his ſervices 
40 me, and requeſted me to take him into my 
Tervice, and he would attend me with his 
friend. I told him that I was a poor man, 
diſappointed in my expectations, negleQed by 
my friends, and perſecuted by my enemies. 
That I had it not in my power to provide 
for others, for I had enough to do to ſupport 
myſelf. Bertram ſaid, He would bear his 
_ < ownexpences, and ſerve me as faithfully as 
_««. thoſe who received money forit.”” Thefrank- 
neſs and generoſity of this young man pleaſed 
me; I became attached to him, and he pre- 
vailed on me to let him accompany me. Sea- 
grave was delighted that he was to be our 
companion, and ſoon aſter we ſet out on our 
' Journey to Lord Morley's ſeat in Hertford= 


Mixe. 4 ſent Richard Penry forward to give 
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notice of my approach, and ordered him to 
announce me by my aſſumed name, and to 
deſire they would ſpeak of me by no other, 
while I reſided there, My uncle and aunt re- 
ceived me with kindneſs, and entertained me 
hoſpitably ; but ſtill there was a ſomething 
wanting to give a reliſh to my viſit. Sir Roger 
was courteous and ceremonious, but cold as ice; 
Sir Henry was cordial and ſincere ; when the 
heart ſpeaks your welcome, there is no need 
of many words. Lord Morley queſtioned me 
cloſely ; he thought I muſt have given ſome 
offence to the Hollands and their mother, or 
they could never have taken fo ſtrong a diflike 
to me. I told him all that I knew of it my- 
ſelf; I ſpoke of the effects of their enmity, 
bat proteſted I was ignorant of the cauſe; I 
told him what the prince had ſaid to his ſon, 

a ſhort time before his death, that he muſt not 
liften ro the Hollands, when they ſhould try 
to prejudice him againſt me, and I brought 
this as a proof of the injuſtice of their hatred 
againſt me. Fortified in my innocence, I 
preſumed to hope, that when the king ſhould 
come to years of maturity, I ſhould obtain 
VOL, 112. =: . 5 
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juſtice at leaſt from him, and Pig fayour 
in due time. © 
« Lord and Lady Morley were inclined to 
believe all that I ſaid; but their eldeſt ſon was 
always infinuating ſomething | to leſſen me in 
their eſteem, which he did under the idea of 


friendſhip, always hoping that what he had heard 


againſt me was not true. Henry was frank and 
honeſt, he thought well of me, and he ſaid ſo; he 
ſaid it was unworthy of a man of eee to. ” 
ſpeak ill of another behind his back; that he 

ſhould tell boldly: what he had heard to my face, 
and give me an opportunity to vindicate myſelf. 


Sir Roger was- offended ; and the brothers had 
frequent altercations on my account. 


« Lady Morley at times ſhewed a tender 


| regard for me; but when her eldeſt ſon was 
preſent, ſhe ſuppreſſed it. Henry deſired his 


parents to permit him to croſs the ſea with me, 


and he would return home whenever they ſhould 


ſend their commands. He ſaid, « His brother 


4% had adop d the diſlike of the Hollands 


% againſt me, with as little reaſon; but if 
« eyer he ſhould gain acceſs to the 5 s ear, 


5 be ww. uſe aw his intereſt 3 in n a behalf.“ 
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2 acknowledged his friendſhip and affec- 
tion; but deſired him never to hazard his own; 
favour, in order to ſerve me. 
I ſtaid ſix weeks at Lord Morley 33 oy 
this time, Sir Roger went to London and ſtaid 


family, and departed. I had left my two young 


the country and went into Eſſex. I viſited Sir 
Nicholas Baſſet, in ſpite of Palmef's prognoſ- 
tics and warnings. I ſtaid there one week on- 


try down to Tilbury, where I croſſed the 
Thames, and went to Canterbury, and from 
thence to Dover. 

«© | was agrecably ſurpriſed to find Sir Henry 


pany in the re-inforcement then going over to 
France, and was waiting ſor the arrival of the ſe- 


cond diviſion ; the firſt were ſailed. His father 


had given his conſent, „“ and I perceive,” ſaid 

he, „ that my brother can ſpare me, and that 
he will not lament my abſence.” 

„ (aid, *« I readily conſented to wait his 

« time, and would do ſo much longer, to en- 
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a fortnight ; at his return, I took leave of the 


eſquires at Hertford, and ſent Penry to tell 
them to meet me on the road. We croſſed. 


ly, and purſued my journey through the coun- 


Morley there before me. He had ſolicited a com- 


6 1 


ebe pleaſure of his company. rds town | 
wit fullof people, lodgings were ſcanty;'l took 
my two young men into my apartment; they lay 
upon a matiraſs upon the floor in nears ht 
with-blankets to cover them,” 02 
One night as we were going home to our 
lodgings, we were followed by two men, who 
ſeemed to watch our motions. They attempt- 
ed to ruſlv into the houſe before us, but Bertram 
intercepted. them, and threw one of them down; 
I ſtopped the other, and a ſcuffle enſued; a third 
came up, he helped the firſt to Ae and many 
2 ran off together. s 191k 

The next morning, as 3 as we were 
out of our chambers, I mentioned the cireum- 
ſtance to the landlord, and he to the reſt of the 
lodgers ; one of them obſerved, that ſomebody 
had written with chalk on the outſide of the 
houſe “ Sir R C— lodges here.” ——Sea- 
grave and Clifton went to ſee it. They look - 
ed at me, and expected my orders. I went 
hy looked at it; I ſmiled, and made light of 
it. As ſoon. as We had taken our breakfaſt, I 
| 3 Penry to waſh the writing out; and 
went to Sir Henry Morley's lodgings with my 
two WT I told him all that had happened; 
19 : 5 4 that 
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that I ſuſpected my enemies had traced me out; 
and that they ſought, my life. It was ſetiled 
that I ſhould lodge with him, and that my 
ſervants and friends ſhould keep watch at my 
lodgings. I wiſhed them to ſecure the aſſaſſins, | 
and commit them to ons and nib them 
over to the laws. "7 
Sir Henry ſent. a file 5 men to ion 
deforethe door; this, in all Ins dan 
ed their ſecond attempt. Te 
I ftaidat my couſin lod et 
on the fourth day all things were ready, and 
the ſhips failed away. My friends and I were 
with Sir Henry Morley, _ we all landed 
ſafely at Boulogne. 
When the different * were collected 
together, they marched into Bretagne, to aſſiſt 
the duke in the recovery of his dominions. I 
entered this army as a volunteer, and ſerved 
ſome months in ĩt; but my mind was unſettled; 
J was reſtleſs and mg and ab 8 1 
ed after dear Englanßc. 
The Duke of Nene e me an 
eſtabliſhment there, and promotion in his army; 
but I could not renounce my native country, 
| mn 1 thought was bound to provide for me. 
By H 3 „The 
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The following year I went through Brabant 
and Burgundy. I ſhewed f my young men every 
thing worthy of their notice. I wrote often to 
my friends in England; but none of ther en- 
8 me to come over for ſome time: 
About this time, the brave Sir Hugh Cal. 
en y was removed from the government of 
Calais, and employed in the naval department. 
This was only one of the innumerable errors of 
the are th ee A the ord $ mi- 
The Duke of Lale 5 talents, as a regelt, 
155 Were greatly inferior to thoſe he had ſhewn as a 
general, and à warrior. He Kill encouraged 
the ambitious hope of wearing the crown of 
Spain in the right of Conſtance, his wife. He 
endeavoured to recover Guienne, becauſe he 
wanted a paſſage through that province into 
Spain; thus he rendered the king's intereſt ſub- 
ſervient to his own, and ue many 1 
„ eee LOW ee eee 
The conſtable, du Gueſclin; idviſed the 
tes of France to detach the Duke of Bretagne 
from the intereſts of England. The king ap- 
proved his advice: he ſent du Gueſclin with an 
aun to check the progreſs of the Engliſh in 
Bretagne; 


— 
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Bretagne; and, at the ſame time, ordered him 
to negociate privately \ with the Duke. He laid 
ſiege to n which was , de- 
fended. 8 
0 Diclag his interval, this oreat man fell 
8 and died. The Duke had juſt begun a 
t ; but the Conſtable's death rendered it 
| Res France ſuſtained a very great loſs in 
N him, anda fil heavier in the death of her 3155 | 
Charles the Fifth, which happened ſoon after. 
The Bretons were tired of their alliance 
with the Engliſh, whom they always conſidered 
as uſurpers i in France; they wiſhed ardently to 
| return to their old connexions. John de 
Montford owed the dutchy of Bretagne to En- 
gland, without whoſe aſſiſtance he would never 
have recovered it. Gratitude bound him to 
England, but his intereſt inclined him to 
France; and theſe were not eaſy to be recon-- 
ciled. His ſubjects ſettled theſe points, by de- 
claring they would not take up arms ſor him, 
but againſt the enemies of their country. They 
inſiſted on his offering a treaty of accommoda- 
tion with France, which was ſpeedily concluded. 
; 1 er reer to do e to Age king of | 
ar Ae 505 1; 75 ous e | France,” 
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France, and he was confirmed in e aug of 
Bretagne, and the county of Monitford. ; 
L Theſe events paſſed before my eyes, ON 
I could not help obſerving them; but nothing 
intereſted me deeply but what paſſed in En- 
gland; my heart was affected by every incident 
there. - I waited to ſee the character and tem- 
per of the young king unfold themſelves: I ex- 
pected their good effects upon the kingdom, 
and hoped to ſhare in theſe advantages myſelf. 
The miſeondudt of the miniſtry always antici- 
pated the revenue s and W were ene TR 
and rapacious. a 

“The Scots W Cumberland 10 weg. 
moreland, waſted the country round, and car- 
ried home a great booty. The Duke of Li 
caſter made an inglorious truce with theſe” 
ſpoilers, that the king's forces might be at li- 
berty to aſſiſt him in his r W my © crown 
of Caſtile and Leon. 

The parliament met at 88 PM 
took firſt into conſideration the ſtate of the na- 
tion, and the immenſe debts of the king. They 
found it neceſſary to raiſe new taxes; the 
Commons. deſired the Lords to conſider how to 
do this with the leaſt burthen and inconvenience - 

: 3 10 
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to the people. They propoſed a tailage upon 
every individual, male and female, above the 
age of fifteen. This propoſal was approved; 
the parliament eſtabliſhed a poll- tax of three 
groats upon every perſon, to be collected by 
officers appointed for that purpoſe. It was ſug- 
geſted by ſome diſereet perſons, fhat this tax 
would fall too heavy upon the lower orders of 
people. To prevent this, the more ſubſtantial 
citizens were enjoined to aſſiſt the poorer lor, 2 
and the landlords their vaſſals, in proportion to 
their eſtates. This tax ratſed ſuch commotions b 
in the kingdom, as were likely to have overturned 4 
the conſtitution and government. The lower 
orders of the people exclaimed bitterly againſt 
it; the clergy complained of it, and ſome of 
them preached ſueh Narrit as p 1 £2 
of ſedition in the people, 7 2 ennthg 
The king's neceſſities were loi importunate, IC 
that he could not wait till the money was Sol- 
lected in a regular way, but he farmed the tax 
to a ſet of rapacious men, who committed ina 
numerable acts of oppreſſion and violence that 
drove the people to deſperation. Fhe inſtru- 
ments of ſedition ſeized the opportunity to in- 
flame, their paſſions, and inſtigate them to re- 
07 1 bellion - 


. 


bellion. The 1 PRES ſtimulated, con- 


ceived che abſurd idea of preventing the ap- 
proaching evils by pulling down the, nobility 


and gentry, and reducing all men to an. ality 
with themſelves... 


The infurre&tion, began in in Efſex; pI "1 


ſembled in great numbers, armed with what- 


ever weapons they could find; and ſome took 


the implements of. huſbandry as weapons of 
offence. _ They, ſent deputies into Keat, and 
Suſſex, deſiring the inhabitants to join them, 


and help them to reform the ſtate, and aboliſh 


| all taxes. A peaſant; called Watt T yler, headed 
the Kentiſh men, being provoked by an inde- 
cency offered to his daughter by a collector of 


the new tax. The ſpirit of mutiny ſpread 


throu gh Surry and Suſſex to Herefordſhii e, 


and to Suffolk and Norfolk. 


„ 


The government, the nobility and gentry, 


| neglected and deſpiſed this inſurrection at firſt, 


x thinking the mob would ſoon diſperſe, till at 
length they grew formidable to them. All the 
idle and diſcontented, the profi gate and deſpe- 


rate, reſorted to them from all parts of the king- 
- dom. 
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1 They pulled down the houſes of the NE 
lity and gentry; they killed all the lawyers they 
met with; they burned all the court-rolls and 
"records, and obliged all men to ſwear to be true 
to King Richard and themſelves only, a and to 
aboliſh all taxes. Watt Tyler was at the head 

of the Kentiſh men, Jack Straw of thoſe 
of Eſſex; who with the men of Surry and Suſ- 
ſex, were gathered to an hundred thouſand men; 
and they advanced to Blackheath i in battle ray, 
with banners diſplayed.” $45 
c The king ſent meſſengers to meet them, 
and enquire what were their demands. — They 
ſent for anſwer, that they were come to confer | 
with the king on matters of great importance, 5 
and deſired chat he would « come and meet them. 
cc The king promiſed to meet them; and he 
actually croſſed the Thames to give them ſa- 
tisfaction, attended by a conſiderable body of 
men with their officers, and ſome of his privy 

counſellors. As ſoon as the rebels faw the 
king approaching towards them, they ſent a 
party of men towards the river, to intercept his 
return. The Archbiſhop. of Canterbury and 
| Sir Robert Hales perceiving their deſign, h baſs. 
| tened the king away, and carried him bazk ta 
M 0: the 
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tion e n bonttniol tb 01 Flite 
bas The inſurgents 3 : 1 
« treaſon]ꝰ But finding their deſign fruſtrated, 
they entered the city, plundered ſeyeral houſes, 
killed ſome perſons, and committed many acts 
| of violence. The next day they were joined by 
art of the city populace; they attacked the pa- 
ht of the Savoy, and levelled. it with the 
ground, deſtroyed the furniture, and melted 
down, the plate. From thence, they went to 
the Temple, where they burned all the books, 
papers, and records; and, finally, deftroyed the 
building. F rom thence, they marched to the 
priory of St. John, Clerkenwell, which * 
treated i in the ſame manner... 
4 After theſe exploits, they F into 8 
ſeparate bodies : one took the rout to Heybury, 
where they pillaged and burned a, magnificent 
houſe belonging to the knights of St. John, — 
A ſecond poſted themſelves on Mile-End green, 
and the third was ſtationed at St. Catherine's, 
and on Tower Hill. The party at Mile-End 
ſent a meſſage to the king, deſiring to ſee him 
immediately,otherwiſe they would pull down the 
Tower, and put him to death, The garriſon 
; z in 
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in the Tower were ſufficient to have defended 
it againſt ſuch an undiſciplined body of men, but 
they were ſeized with a general panic, and 
knew not how to manage their arms. 
--& King Richard took the manly reſolution to 
go and meet the rebels, to prevent farther miſ- 
chief. He ſet out to Mile-End with but few 
attendants, but many others overtook him on 
the way, and every man that heard it, haſtened 
after him. He ſpoke to the rebels with equal 
courage and affability. He told them he was 
come there in compliance with their requeſt; 
that he was their king, who deſired to know 
their grievances, that they might be redreſſed. 
They preſented him with a paper of their de- 
mands, and told him he ſhould be detained till 
they were granted under the great ſeal. Theſe 
demands were ponies : but * > Was no 
faſt? in refuſing them. 5 
The King told them he ü lane Mall 
requeſts, © on condition that they would return 
quietly to their own' habitations, and leave only 
two or three of every pariſh to receive the char- 
ö ters of freedom ; which were drawn up imme. 
u er, r _ next morning. FR. 
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bring delivered, the peaſants of a and arr. 
fordſhire diſperſed immediateyƷƷ 
King Richard had no tne) rs his | 
None, than the body of men. poſted in that 
_ neighbourhood, ruſhed into the city without 
oppoſition; they ſeized and beheaded the Arch- 
biſhop and Sir Robert Hales ;-murdered fifteery 
other perſons in cold blood, and treated the 
king's mother with indignity. The cowardly 
army at the Tower ſtood terrified and inactive, 
without oppoſing theſe brutal outrages. 
The citizens of London now-began to re- 
eover themſelves from their conſternation, and 
raiſed men to oppoſe the inſurgents; Walworthz 


Mayor of London, affiſted by the igual ona : 


pot, led them on to defend their king. 
Mean time the king ſent a enge 6. 
Watt Tyler, offering him the ſame charters 
which had ſatisfied the men of Effex and Hert- 
fordſhire. This ferocious plebeian had formed 
the ſavage deſign of murdering the King and 
nobles, and creating a popular deſpotiſm on the 
ruins of the conſtitution. He received the 
King's meſſengers with pride and inſolence, 
and told them he would conſent to a peace, pro- 


„ liked the terms. Three charters were 
2035 offered 
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offered and rejected in the ſpace of a few hours: 
Richard invited him to 4 conference, and 
rode towards Smithfield to meet him. Sir 
John Newton told him the king was waiting 
for him, and deſired him to mend his pace. 
This proud demagogue anſwered, he ſhould 
move as he thought proper. When he ap- 
proached the king, he did re 7d nor 8 | 
ſhew any mark of reſpect to him. 
Sir John Newton blamed. the W af ; 
his behaviour. The ruffan drew his dazger, . 
and made a motion as if to ſtab him; Newton 
drew his, and ſtood on his defence. The king 
interpoſed, and ordered Sir John to deliver up 
his weapon. Tyler ſeemed diſconcerted * 8 
preſence of his prince. He eyed him with a 
gloomy frown.— His hands ſhook, and his coun- 
tenance ſpoke diſtraction. His demands were 
ſo extravagant, and made in ſuch unconnected 
_ phraſes, that the king could not een his 
meaning, nor reply to his propoſals. 7 
They both meant to gain time: Tyler ex- 
f pected a reinforeement Gott Hertfordſhire, and 
the king knew that Sir Robert Knolles was. 
coming to his aſſiſtance at the head of a thouſand 
veterans, Walworth and Philpot came to him, 
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and kept near his perſon. The bold rebel me- 
ditated miſchief, but ſeemed undetermined on 
the method of doing it.—He lifted up his dag- 
ger, as aiming a blow at the king; 3. Walworth 
rode up to him immediately, and ſtunned him 
with a blow of his mace; Philpot thruſt his 
ſword through his body and decided his fate. 
He fell from his horſe and lay d dead on the ein 

« © His followers cried out, 15 Our Ipfain is 
their bows for that ok pf hey the e ad 
rode up to them with admirable preſence of mind. 
faying, (What would you have, my liege? _ 
« Have no concern for the death of that trai- 
« tor; 1 will be your captain, follow me, and 


« T will grant you all your reaſonable deſires. 


They were ſo ſtruck with the.magnanimity. of 


| the young king, who was not quite ſixteen 


years of age, that they unbent their bows, and 
followed bim, as it were involuntarily, i jeg the 


fields of Iſlington. | By this time, Sir Robert 


Knolles came in with his band of veterans, and 
ſome thouſands more of the Londoners, who. : 


joined Walworth and Philpot. rent job} 


8 This ſight completed. the overthrow of he 4 
inſurgents ; yet they kept in their ranks, and 
ſeemed to wait the event. 


ce The 
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„The king offered them 2 general pardon, t. 
and tlie ſame charters of enfranchiſement which 
he had already granted to their companions ; Y a 
upon hielt . al fell on their knees, and 
ſubmitted. | 
4 Fir Robert Knolles and his cis pro- 
poſed, that ſome hundred of them ſhould be put 
to the ſword, as a terror to all others; but the 
5 king would not hear of it. He ſaid, «I have 
« paſſed my word to be their leader and friend, | 
« and 1 will not go from it. However he 
ordered a proclamation that none of ther ſhould 
be admitted within the walls of the City. : 
„The next day they received their charters 
of enfranchiſement ; ſoon after they diſperſed, 
and returned to their reſpeQive habitations. 
The behaviour of the king in the whole of : 
this buſineſs was fo right and prudent, hae 
ſhewed ſo much courage and clemency, that al! 
his followers were tranſported with joy and 
tenderneſs : They pronounced him worthy of his | 
renowned torefathers, and pleaſed” eee Le? | 
with hopes of a glorious reign. 2 2 1 
4] was delighted to hear 10 much good of "OY | [i 
king; 1 enjoyed his praiſes as if ey” were my j 
o.. 
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dyn, and hoped one day to be near his perſons. 
and to rejo oice in his virtues. 

e There were inſurrections in different warts 
of the country, but at length they were all hap- 
pily quelled, and the king allowed the ringlea- 
ders to be tried and puniſhed, as examples to 
others, and after ſome time ue quiet was 
reſtored. _ 

5 ſhall not enter. 15 n into the public 
tranſactions in future; they are recent in 
the memory of every one living. You: know 
too well that the hopes conceived of King 
Richard were deſtroyed by his fubſequent con- 
duct. A turbulent minority was ſucceeded by 
A, weak and frivolous manhood; yet he had 
no bad intentions, nor was he naturally in- 
clined to tyranny; but he could not bear check 
nor oppoſition; like a fondled child, he thought 
thoſe his enemies who noticed his errors, and 
reſented corrections as real injuries 
1 « The nation ardently wiſhed for his mar- 
riage, and that he might have heirs that ſhould 
remoye all conteſts about the ſucceſſion. of the 
crown. But this wiſh was not ſoon gratified: 
ſeveral ladies were propoſed, but without effect. 


Bichard ſhewed no im ee nor diſappoint- 
ment. - 
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ment. At length a marriage Rat was con- 
cluded between him and the Lady Anne, ſiſter 
of the Emperor Wenceſtaus. This lady's high 
birth was to ſtand in lieu of her fortune: the 
embaſſadors were ſo impatient to ſee their king 
married, that they haſtened 'the concluſion. 
Her brother, the Emperor, ſtipulated for a loan 
of eighteen thouſand marks to be remitted when 
the privicefs ſhould arrive at Calais, and the 
embaſſadors agreed to this abſurd demand. 
The queen arrived in London a few days 
before Chriſtmas ; on New Year's Day 1382 
the nuptials were ſolemnized; a few days after 
the was crowned with great pomp in Weſt-. 
minſter Abbey; great feaſtings and ſolemn 
tournaments were held upon this occaſion. 

& My heart burned to be preſent at theſe 
Slenmitkes; and, in fpite of all reaſon and re- 
Mb ns, I refolved to be there incognito. 
I prepared a ſuit of black armour, my 'colours 
were ſcarlet and black, as were alfo the plumes 
on my helmet: my ſword had been given me 

by my father, and I believed it, like him, ir- 
reſiſtible: my device was a torch reverſed; and 
recovering its light; the motto, Depreſſus 7. 
oak Wo emtorneves ſeveral knights with ſuc- 
cels ;; 
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John Holland, and could have taken his life; 
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ceſs; I won many rewards : 1 overthrew-Lord 


but I ſpared mine enemy, and bade him return 
my treatment, by doing juſtice to others. 
« All the company enquired who I was, but 


I would n not tell. At length the. king ſent for 
me, and aſked who I Was. I anſwered; * one 


that lived only for his honour and- ſervice, 
6 and, whenever he ſhould call upon me, and 
« ſet me in my proper place, he would find me 
« * grateful and faithful, x ; "mn 

1 T lifted up my vizor, aud ens my 0 
to the king only; he gave me his hand, and 
faid, « Sir Roger, why do I not. ſee. yqu often · 
er PI kiſſed his hand, and anſwered, Be- 
11 cauſe, m my liege, your brothers have driven me 
« away from you, and ſet à raſcal in wy place, 
«to their, diſhonour and my injury.“ — The 
king faid, 46 « Think no more on that, but let 
« us ſee you at court.” . 
I reſolyed to obey. him at Ayres aan 55 | 
my life. John Holland was bruiſed. by the fall 


from his horſe, and did not. appear at court 


for ſeveral days. I went there without meeting. 


10 affront, ang the * honoured, me with 
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his notice; he preſented me to the queen, and 
told her who I was. I employed Sir Ralph 
Stafford to inform the queen of the injuries 1 
had received from the Hollands, and to ſolicit 
her to extend her favour and patronage to me; ; 
hoping that the influence of a wite, would ſet 
aſide that of a half brother. ws 5 
„When Lord John Holland heard of my 
reception at court; he raved like a madman, 
and threatened revenge againſt me; nothing 
could ſubdue his ſavage hatred; and every act 
of merit on my part ſeemed to ann Wn 
« ] was warned by letters and meſſages | 
from my friends, of his malicious intentions 
towards me, and adviſed me to return to the 
continent, in order to eſcape them; my two 
eſquires were urgent with me to go to Claren- 
don with them, to viſit my friend Palmer | 
but I determined to go back to F rance for a 
time, and when it was known that I was gone 
out of England, to return eee and then ; 
to viſit Clarendon, 5 
France was at that time expoſed t to all the. 
inconveniences of a long minority. Lewis 
Duke of Anjou, the eldeſt uncle of the young 
King Charles the ſixth, oppreſſed the people 
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| byexceſive taxes, and produced ions, in 


many places. His brother the Dukes of Bur- 


gundy and Berry, refuſed to join in his mea- 
ſures, and this cauſed diſſentions and diſorders 
in all parts of the kingdom. The Engliſh go- 
vernment thought this a favourable juncture 
to intimidate France, and to gain an advan- 
tageous and permanent peace. 

The parliament would not grant the means 
to raiſe ſuch an armament as the miniſtry pro- 
poſed, but the merchants of the weſtern coaſt 
offered to fit out and maintain a fleet for their 
ſafeguard and defence, which was accepted. 

*The Duke of Lancaſter never loſt ſight of 
his claim upon the crown of Caſtile ; he uſed 
every, means to obtain money to pay his army; 
he attempted to borrow of the parliament, but 

they refuſed him; and when they voted a ſub- 
ſidy for the 5 4 — of the realm, they expreſs- 
ly declared, that they would not involve the 
kingdom in a quarrel with Spain on any pre- | 
tence whatſoever. | 

There was at that time a ſchiſm in the 
church, and two popes; the princes of Europe 
took different ſides, and the contention laſted 


feyeral years. Every one knows the ridiculous 
| cruſade 


— 


5 etulade of the Vithop's of Norwich, ant the Ml ä 


ſucceſs of it. 
« The Duke of East got bimſelf ap- 


pointed lord lieutenant in Guienne, he applied 
the money raiſed, to defend the province to 
his own purpoſes. He made an alliance with 
the King of Portugal, and marched + an 10 


into Spain. N 
By his imprudent conduct abroad and at 


home, he made himſelf ſuſpected by the king, 


and he was actually accuſed of a conſpiracy 


againſt him. He found means to extricate him- 


ſelf from all theſe difficulties, and ſtill per- 


ſevered in his pretenſions to the Spaniſh crown. 
« King Richard in the mean time ſquander- 


ed away his revenues, and was continually in 


want of money, ſurrounded by ſycophants and 
paraſites, engaged in perpetual riots and revel- 
;ings, granting every thing in his power to 


unworthy favourites, he rendered himſelf 
cheap in the eyes of his people. 


The. Hollands maintained their e 
about; him inſtead of checking his indiſcretions, 


they flattered his weakneſſes; ſuch counſellors 
are the bane of princes. 


2m 9 75 "VINES: England every year, but always - 


Incognito. 
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incognito. I might have been engaged in the 
ſervice of the King of France ; but nothing 
could ever detach me from dear England. 

«« My enemies at length diſcovered my re- 
treat, they made ſeveral attacks upon my per- 


fon. I changed my name ſeveral times, in 


order to deceive them ; and made the hermi- 


tage of Clarendon my beſt and ſafeſt retreat. 


* Lord John Holland kept a great number 
of deſperate and diſſolute young men in his 
ſervice ; depending upon his influence with 
the king, they committed many audacious 
and miſchievious actions. 

« Emboldened by ſucceſs, they at ang 
aſſaſſinated Sir Ralph Stafford; the king and 
all his friends were ſtruck with horror and re- 
ſentment at this baſe action; the king ordered 
Sir John to be ſent to priſon, and {wore that 
the law ſhould take its courſe, 

„ Palmer's apprehenſions on my account 
increaſed every day, he inſiſted that I ſhould 


return to France. I had promiſed to viſit Sir 


Nicholas Baſſet before I left England, and 
1] was reſolved to fulfil it. Mr. Palmer made 
me promiſe him to keep a ſtudied ſilence to 


every doubtful or ſuſpicious perſon ; 3 he or. 
4 dered 
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dered my two companions to ſay to all enquirers 
that I was dumb; I laughed at his precauti- 
ons, but found them of ſervicee to me. I 
left Seagrave with his relations at Wincheſter, 
and went forward, attended only by Mr. Ber- 
tram Clifton, and. Richard Penry. Bertram 
enforced Palmer's injunctions, and made me 
obſerve them. 

„J paid my viſit to Sir Nicholas Baſſet, 
and though urged by Bertram to go directly to 
France, I confeſs, that I protracted my ſtay 
unneceſſarily ; at Jaſt I took leave of my 
friends, and went to viſit an old ſervant of my 
father's. In my way, I went through a wood, 
a fatal one it had like to have been to me. T 
was attacked by three men, one of whom I 
think verily was John Sounder, my pretended 
brother, but indeed my enemy and aſſaſſin. 
They left me, upon ſeeing Bertram and Richard 
coming towards me, and thinking they had 
perpetrated their vile intentions, 

« You ladies know all that followed ; Hea- 
ven directed you to my aſſiſtance, and to an 
happineſs above my deſerts, and a recompence 
for my ſufferings and misfortunes, 

| VOL, It. I « You 
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« You know what has happened to me ſince 
that time; Lord John Holland is now Earl 
of Huntingdon; Lord Thomas is Earl of 
Kent, in right of his mother. They are, in 
appearance, reconciled to me, and I think 
my enemy will not ſoon venture another aſſaſſi- 
nation, though I do not not believe he will 
love me better than he has done hitherto. 

« Heaven has removed from this mortal 
ſtage my moſt powerful enemy in the king's 
mother ; Heaven forbid that I ſhould rejoice 
in her death, and yet I cannot but think it was 
retributive. May ſhe reſt in peace for ever! 
The king has promiſed to take me with him 
to Ireland; I am dependant on him, and 1 
wait his orders.” | 


Here Sir Roger De Clarendon ended his 
narration, and they congratulated him and 
themſelves on his eſcapes from ſo many dan- 
gers, and became one of their family. The 
week following they ſeparated. Lady Calverly 
and her daughter, attended by Sir Roger and 
Clement Woodville, . returned to Eglantine 
Bower; and there experienced the ſweets of 
retired and domeſtic happineſs, ſuch as, is 
unknown to cities, and to courts. 
| « Mr. 
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4% Mr. Woodville returned to Calverly Hall, 
and made it his home, but often viſited at the 
bower, and continued his ſervices to Lady 
Calverly upon all occaſions; he became neceſ- 
ſary to her; ſhe called him her right hand, 
and did nothing without conſulting him. Sir 
Roger omitted no opportunity of commending 
him to my lady, and he made approaches in- 
ſenſibly to the great object of his wiſhes. 
Sir Roger's two faithful eſquires gave 
him a conſtant and regular account of all that 
paſſed in the capital, and at court. From 
them he learned, that John Holland, Earl of 
Huntingdon, was married to the lady Elizabeth, 
eldeſt daughter of the Duke of Lancaſter, and 
the family connexions were cloſer than ever. 
The king was laviſh of honours and titles to 
undeſerving perſons; the nation were offended 
by them; but they allowed of thoſe conferred 
upon his own family, .and their alliances. 
Thomas of Woodſtock, Earl of Bucking- 
ham, was created Duke of Glouceſter ; John 
Holland, Duke of Exeter; Thomas Holland 
his brother, Duke of Surry; John Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk; Henry Earl of Derby, 
Duke of Hereford ; John Beaufort, natural 
1 ſon 
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ſon of the Duke of Lancaſter, Earl of Somer- 
ſet; Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcefter ; Wil- 
"ek le Scroope, Ear] of Wiltſhire, and many 
others. 

Among all the diſtributions of titles and ho- 
nours, not one would fall on the head of Sir 
Roger De Clarendon, though the king well 
knew, that his father deſigned bim Earl of 


Clarendon; but his enemies kept poſſeſſion of 
all the avenues to the royal ear, ſo that neither 


his undoubted relation, nor his real merit, could 
ever obtain for him an higher office, than that 
of gentleman of the king's bed- chamber, and 
a ſmall penſion from the king. 

„The time approached, when the lovely 
Mabel was to experience the penalty laid upon 
the firſt mother of the human race; ſhe had 
enjoyed ſeveral happy months in the ſociety of 
her beloved huſband, and all thoſe moſt dear 
to her, and thought her paſt ſufferings * 
in reſpect to her preſent happineſs. 

« At length the king reſolved on going to 
Ireland ; Sir Roger was ſummoned to attend 
him, and given a company in the ſervice. 
There was a grievous parting between him and 
His lady; but both exerted their fortitude and 
reſolution. - 
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6 Tt was reſolved, that Mr. Clement Wood- 
ville ſhould hold himſelf in readineſy to follow 
Sir Roger, as ſoon as he could bring tidings of 
his lady's ſafe delivery. 

Nineteen days after the departure of her 
huſband, Lady Clarendon was ſafely delivered 
of a ſon; and on the following day, Mr, 
Woodville ſet out for London. 

The king and his army were on their 
march, and Clement rode after them, and 
overtook them at Milford Haven; he was a 
moſt welcome meſſenger to Sir Roger, who 
received him with the utmoſt joy and tender- 
neſs ; he would fain have perſuaded him to go 
with him to Ireland; but Clement excuſed him- 
felf as having no appointment, and beſide, he 
could better ſerve him in England, by attending- 
to his concerns at home, and ſending an account 
of all that were moſt dear to him. Sir Roger 
took the moſt affectionate leave of Clement; 
he charged him with letters to all his friends, 
and to his wife and lady Calverly. Clement at- 
tended him to the port, he ſaw them nn 
and then ſet out on his return. 

„King Richard behaved in Ireland, as his 
beſt friends wiſhed him to do; he terrified the 

3 | rebellious 
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rebellious by his army; and when they ſub- 
mitted, he treated them with great clemency; 
he pardoned all who aſked it, and granted pen- 
ſions to ſeveral of their chiefs. O-. Neal, who 
pretended to be the fuperior of all the nominal 
princes of Ireland, offered his allegiance to 


King Richard, reſerving to himſelf a kind of 


ideal ſovereignty, which the king did not an 
it worth his while to diſpute. 

His example was followed by O'Hanlon, 
O Donnel, and all the other chiefs ; who en- 
gaged for themſelves and their clans, that they 
thould not diſturb the peace of the kingdom. 

Richard invited all the chiefs to an enter- 
tainment at Dublin, during the feſtival of 
Chriſtmas ; he treated them with royal muni- 
ficence; conferred upon them the honour of 
knighthood, and encouraged them to adopt 
the Engliſh cuſtoms, habits, and manners. — 
He ſummoned a parliament at Dublin; he 
heard with patience all their grievances, and 
redreſſed them. He removed all thoſe officers 
by whom they had been oppreſſed and injured, 
and gave ſatisfaction to all the nation; in ſhort 
he behaved with ſuch lenity and prudence, as 


conciliated the affections of that brave and gene- 
; | rous 
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rous people ; and far the greater part of them 
ſubmitted quietly to his dominion. Ry 
« The virtues of King Richard depended 
upon his counſellors ; when they were wiſe and 
good, he was the ſame ; he was attended to 
Treland by his uncle, the Duke of Glouceſter, 
the Earls of Marche, Nottingham, and Rut. 
land. Sir Roger De Clarendon had daily ac- 
ceſs to him; he roſe in his favour, and enter- 
tained hopes, that he would at laſt give him an 
honourable and permanent eſtabliſhment, _ 
„The Duke of York was appointed guar- 
dian of the kingdom during the king's ab- 
ſence; he convoked the parliament in January. 
«© The Duke of Glouceſter was ſent over 
from Ireland to manage the intereſt of the 
king ; he gave an account of his proceedings ; 
the parliament approved his conduR, and grant- 


ed a ſubſidy, that he might finiſh the reduction 
of Ireland. | | 
About this time, the diſciples of Dr. 
Wickliffe were become numerous ; they were 
called Lollards in deriſion. Under the pro- 
tection of ſome powerful nobleman, they im- 
gpeache dhe doctrines and morals. of the clergy 
of the Romiſh church ; they in return perſecu- 
I. 4 ted 
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ted their enemies. The Lollards preſented a 
remonſtrance to government; praying per- 


miſſion to enjoy liberty of conſcience, and that 


they might not be perſecuted for their opinions? 


The clergy brought a charge againſt them 
into parliament, for fixing libels upon the doors 
of churches, The friends and patrons of the 
Lollards defendedthem, and complained of their 
perſecutors.— The Archbiſhop of York, and 
the Biſhop of London, alarmed at this defence 
of them in Parliament, made a voyage to 
Dublin, where they repreſented the Lollards 
to the king as dangerous enemies to the church 
and Rate, | | 

They practiſed the arts of inſinuation ſo 
effectually, on the weak and jealous mind of 
King Richard, that he abandoned the fair 
proſpect of reducing all Ireland, and returned 
home immediately, in order to cruſh theſe inno- 
vators, ſo dangerous to the king and the peo- 
ple. He gave permiſſion to threaten them 
with death, if they perſiſted in their errors ; 
and the Chancellor of Oxford, was ordered 


to expel all thoſe who were ſuſpected of 


favouring their opinions, 
7 « While 
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e While the Duke of Lancaſter was nego- 

ciating a treaty in France, his wife Conſtance 
of Caſtile died in England. Her death was 
followed by that of the Counteſs of Derby, 
their daughter-in-law, wife of Henry of Bo- 
lingbroke, the duke's eldeſt ſon. "Theſe ladies 
were not long ſurvived by the queen; ſhe. was 
lamented by the whole nation, and called, 
The good Queen Anne.” Theſe events 
happened before .the king's expedition to Ire- 
land. He was deeply affected hy the death of 
his queen, and went over the more willingly 
to divert his mind from his grief. Before he 
vent from London, he declared Edmund Mor- 
timer, ſon of the late Earl of Marche, pre- 
ſumptive heir of the crown. 
Many were inclined to the Duke of Here- 
ford and Derby; but the chief nobles of the 
kingdom, ardently wiſhed the king to marry 
again, and that he might have heirs of his own 
body, and take away all cauſe of difpute con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion. | 

The king's return from Ireland, ſet Sir 
Roger De Clarendon at liberty to return. to 
Eglantine Bower ; with tranſports of joy he 
beheld his wife and ſon, and paid the warmeſt 
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acknowledgment to her relations, for their 
care and affection to them. He enjoyed ſeveral 
monthsof felicity undiſturbed; during which, 
heeſtabliſhed his houſehold, and carried his 
wife to his houſe in Eſſex ; her mother and 
ſiſter accompanied her thither. Sir John and 
Lady Calverly came to them; and never was 
ſeen a happier family, nor one more united in 
affection and. harmony. 

„ Mabel, had now a caſt of care over her 
lovely countenance ;_ Edith obſerved it, and 
reproved her for it. Alas! my ſiſter, ſaid 
ſhe, my dream often recurs to me, and as it 
« has been fulfilled hitherto, I look for the re- 
„ mainder of it; this interval of happineſs 
makes me the more fearful of the reverſe.. 
Heaven in its wiſdom and goodneſs, con- 
«.ceals from us the: future, replied Edith, 
&« let. us enjoy the preſent good, and leave fu- 
E ture events in the hands of Providence.“ 

« Lady Clarendon confeſſed that her ſiſter 
was right, and yet ſhe could not put aſide hex 
apprehenſions. The levity of her youth was at 
an end, ſhe was become a careful and moſt ten- 
der wife and mother, ſtrictly attentive to all her 
ms and daily — herſelf to endure 
2552 whatever 
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whatever misfortunes and afflictions might be in 


ſtore for her. 

Mr. Clement Woodville was not preſent 

at this family meeting, he was employed in the 
ſervice of Lady Calverly the mother, to whom 
he had made himſelf neceſſary; inſomuch that 


ſhe did nothing without his advice and 98 


bation. | 
„When the two families of Calverly re- 


turned home; Sir Roger and his lady were 


left to their private conjugal happineſs, and the 


time they ſpent together was by both reckoned 
among the moſt valuable part of their lives. 
Sir Roger made frequent journeys to Lon- 
don, to pay his court, and cultivate his inte- 
reſt with the king. It gave him great concern 
to ſee him relapſe into all his errors and follies, 
and to ſee his character ſtamped with incurable 
ftivolity. 
r The nation was impatient for the king to 
marry; a match was propoſed with the Prin- 
ceſs Iſabella, eldeſt daughter of the King of 
France; commithoners were ſent over to ne- 
-gociate this marriage, and a treaty of peace. 
« Many objections were raiſed by the wiſeſt 
men . both nations; they ſaid it was abſurd. 
16 and 
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and unnatural to propoſe the marriage, before 
the treaty of peace was concluded, The 
Engliſh were diſſatisfied that the king ſhould 
marry a child juſt eight years old; it threw 
their hopes and expectations back to a diſtant 
period. The Duke of Burgundy promoted the 
match, as the moſt likely EY to conſoli- 
date a laſting peace. 

«« The king of France approved the propo- 
ſal, and finally the marriage was agreed on; 
and the truce was prolonged to five years 
more,—King Richard reſolved to go to France, 
and wed the princeſs in perſon ; great prepara- 
tions were made for the voyage, and the mar- 
riage ceremonies. 5 

The king had other motives beſide the 
marriage, for croſſing the channel. He in- 
tended to conſult his father- in- law, on mea- 
ſures for ſurmounting the oppoſition of his 
ſubjects, and for humbling the pride and am- 
bition of the Duke of Glouceſter, who oppo- 
ſed every meaſure of the king. He was ſo 

popular, that the king dared not conclude the 
treaty without his concurrence, though he ſe- 
cretly envied and hated him. 
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« The Duke of Glouceſter's averſion to this 
marriage, proceeded partly from a true regard 
to the intereſt of his country; but he had been 
diſappointed of his ambitious deſign of mar- 
rying the king to his own daughter; he pro- 
poſed it, and the king declined it, under the 


pretence of conſanguinity. Richard was well 


acquainted with the Duke's diſpoſition. He 
offered him a large ſum of money for himſelf, 
and for his ſon the Earldom of Rocheſter, 
with a penſion of two thouſand pounds a year. 

« Glouceſter was caught by this bait, all his 
patriotiſm ſubſided, and he was reconciled to 
the treaty of marriage, and the king laviſhed 
away the nation's money, though he knew 
it was granted reluctantly, and he Knew not 


how to raiſe more. 1 
„The two kings met under a magnificent 


pavilion, between Ardres and Calais, each 
attended by four hundred guards; when the 
treaty was concluded to their mutual ſatisfac- 
tion. 

The ceremony of marriage was performed 
at Calais by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Then Richard returned to England with his 
bride ; on the 7th of January following her 


coronation was ſolemnized at Weſtminſter. 
66 The 
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The people of England were diſcontented 
with the prodigality of the king, and the pro- 
fligacy of his court; the Duke of Glouceſter 
fomented theſe diſcontents; the king had duped 
him by promiſes. he now refuſed to fulfil ; his 
reſentment was the more dangerous, as he * 
verned the council entirely. 

The Duke of Lancaſter had loft his n 
and. influence by marrying Catharine Swinford, 
an obſcure woman, who had been a ſervant of 
Queen Philippa. She had been retained as 
governeſs to his daughters by his firſt wife; 
had been kept as his miſtreſs during the life 
of his ſecond lady, and had borne him four 
illegitimate ſons and a daughter. The Duke's 

intention was to legitimate theſe children, by 
his marriage with their mother. ? 

He obtained a bull from the Pope "U this : 
purpole; but it gave high offence to all theprin- 
ces of the blood and their wives, who could not 
bear togive precedency to a womanof low birth, 
and who had been for many years the duke's 
concubine. He. was expoſed to many affronts 
and inſults, which he bore patiently, hoping 
that time would reconcile him to his relati- 
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The true character of princes is always 
known by their actions, and according to them 
will be their eſtimation with the public, 

« John Holland, Duke of Exeter, was' a 
man of looſe morals, capable of kinds of miſ- 
chief towards thoſe he ' deemed his enemies. 
He hated the Duke of Glouceſter, and miſſed 


no opportunity. of doing him ill offices. with 
the king; he inſinuated that he was engaged in 


a conſpiracy againſt his life, and Richard be- 
lieved it. 

« The king communicated this incellipctits 
to the Dukes of Lancaſter and York, who 
earneſtly endeavoured to cure the king's jea- 
louſy and fears of their brother. He endea- 
voured to prevail on them to join in a violent 
proſecution of Glouceſter. ; but they refuſed to 
join in any meaſures. againſt the life or honour 
of their brother, and they retired to Ny houſes 
in the country. 

Sir Thomas Percy reſigned his office of 
ſteward to the houſhold, and withdrew from 
the court, which ſeemed: abandoned't to diſſi Ipa- 
tion, riot, and imprudence. 


King Richard was left wholly to the ma- 


nagement of wicked, and ignorant counſellors, 
| who 
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who perſuaded him there was no other way to 
prevent his own ruin, but by the deſtruction 
of the Duke of Glouceſter. 
„ The duke was too powerful to be pub- 
| licly apprehended, and the ill-perſuaded king 
uſed a fatal expedient to do it by private trea- 
chery. In his own perſon he decoyed him from 
his houſe at Pleyſham, Eſſex, as far as Ep- 
ping Foreſt, where a company of armed men 
lay in wait for him. They ruſhed out and ſeized 
him, while the king and his domeſtics * 
off another way. 
« 'The men in ambuſh ſeized on the unfortunate 
| prince, conveyed him to the river, and put him 
on board a ſhip, which weighed anchor imme- 
diately, and failed away; the next day it arrived 
at Calais; whither the king ſent orders to the 
governor, to put the duke to death private- 


ly. 


cc The day after, the duke's friends and aſſoci- | 
ates, the Earls of Arundel and Warwick, | 
Lord Cobham, and ſeveral” other perſons of | 

_ diſtinction, were invited to the council, and 
there arreſted upon a charge of high treaſon. ( 
« The king's evil counſellors were afraid 
athat ſome diſturbances would ariſe from theſe 
proceedings. 
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proceedings. The king iſſued a proclamation, 


declaring that the lords were accuſed of treaſon, 


and that they ſhould be tried by their peers, on 
the 1ſt day of Auguſt. A bill was brought in 
. to this purpoſe, and the lords were indulged 
with a delay till the 14th of September, to 
prepare anſwers to their impeachment. 

„The Duke of Glouceſter was firſt named 
in the impeachment ; but his fate was pre-deter- 
mined. He was ſmothered between two fea- 
ther-beds, and a meſſenger was ſent over from 
Calais, to inform the king, that he died of an 
apoplexy. „ 

« Thus died Thomas of Woodſtock, Duke 
of Glouceſter, a prince worthy of the great 
ſtock from whence he ſprung ; he was brave, 
open, and ſincere, a true friend and well-wiſher 


to his country; but he was proud, paſſionate, 


and turbulent, ambitious of power, and fond of 
popularity ; by theſe qualities, he brought upon 
himſelf the envy of the king, and the hatred of 
the new made nobility ; but thoſe of the old 
families honoured and regretted him, and the 
whole nation lamented his cruel and untimely 
fate. 

„The 
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« The Dukes of Lancaſter and York, 
breathed nothing but reſentment and revenge 
for this treatment of their brother ; they raiſed 
a body of men, and marched directly for Lon- 
don, where they were received by the citizens 
with open arms. 1 | 
« The vigilance of the king and his counſel- 
lors had anticipated their intentions; he had 
avgmented the number of his guards, and 
was prepared for their reception. The princes 
were mortified to the higheſt degree, to find 
their neareſt relations among the foremoſt of 
their oppoſers. The Duke of Exeter was 
Lancaſter's ſon-in-law ; the Earl of Rutland, 
the eldeſt fon of York. The king employed 
the laſt named Lord to negociate a treaty with 
his two uncles ; he aſſured them of the king's 
repentance and contrition for his paſt- actions; 
he offered them a ſincere reconciliation from 
the king; and that they ſhould preſide over his 
coui cils, and wholly direct his future conduct. 
The Dukes yielded to this remonſtrance, diſ- 
miſſed their adherents, and compromiſed their 
diſputes with the king. The Earls of Arundel 
and Warwick, and the archbiſhop, were proſe- 
euted with the utmoſt rigour, and the former 
was condemned and beheaded. | 


c The 


% 


« The king committed a new ſeries of errors 

and faults, he grew daily more unpopular z he 
was always requiring more money, and diſſipa- 
ting it without any diſcretion. 

The parliament choſe a committee for in- 
ſpecting into the abuſes of the government, the 
whole authority of parliament was devolved 
upon the king, twelve peers, and ſix common- 
ers, who were to reform every thing. 
The firſt object that fell under the conſi- 
deration of this committee, was the char ge of 
Henry of Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, 
againſt Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, for having 
ſpoken treaſonable and ſeditious words againſt 
the king, in a private converſation. A paper, 
containing the ſubſtance of this converſation, 
was read before the king and parliament, and 
by them referred to the committee. 

“The king and the committee decreed, that 

for want of ſufficient proof, the diſpute ſhould 
be decided by ſingle combat, according to the 
laws of chivalry. The 29th Day of April 
was fixed, and the liſts were prepared at Coven- 
try. 5 
« Great preparations were made, and many 
perſons of diſtinction came from all parts to 
- | | ſee 
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ſee this combat between two men of ſuch high 
quality and character. Among others, the 
Earl of St. Pol, with many friends and fol- 


| lowers ; he brought over his lady and eldeft 


child to viſit Sir Roger de Clarendon, her bro- 
ther. Lady Clarendon had lately brought a 
daughter to her huſband, and theſe noble per- 
ſonages were ſponſors to the child. After the 
baptiſm was over, the gentlemen went forward 
to attend the liſts at Coventry. 

On the day appointed, the king repaired to 
Coventry, attended with all his peers and offi- 
cers of the field, followed by ten thouſand men 
at arms, to prevent tumults and diſturbances, 
He created the Duke of Albemarle high con- 
ſtable, and the Duke of Surry Lord Marſhal. 
for this occaſion. | 

« The Duke of Hereford, the b firſt 
appeared, on a white courſer richly capariſoned, 
and armed cap-a-pee, with his drawn ſword in 


his hand. The marſhal demanded who he was? 


he anſwered, “I am Henry of Lancaſter, Duke 
« of Hereford, come hither according, to my 
% duty,, againft Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
« cf Norfolk, a traitor to God, the king, and 
. the realm,” The marſhal received his oath 
” | that. 
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that his quarrel was juſt and true. - He then 
deſired to enter the liſts; which was granted. 
He ſheathed his ſword, ſeized his lance, paſſed 
the barrier, then alighted, and fat down in a 
chair placed at one end of the liſts, 

« As ſoon as he had taken his ſeat, the * 

came into the field with great pomp, attended 
by cl his peers and followers, among whom 
were the Earl of St. Pol and Sir Roger de 
| Clarendon. The king being ſeated in his chair 
of ſtate, the king at arms proclaimed that none 
ſhould preſume to touch the liſts, but ſuch as 
were appointed by the Lord Marſhal. —Then 
the herald pronounced theſe words aloud: 
„ Behold, here is Henry of Lancaſter, Duke 
< of Hereford, who has entered the liſts to per- 
<form his duty againſt Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, on pain of being Rope 
s falſe and recreant.”” 

« Immediately after, appeared the Duke of 
Norfolk, completely armed, mounted upon a 
barbed horſe, with his coat of arms of crimſon 
velvet, embroidered with lions of filver. Ha- 
ving taken his oath, he entered the liſts, ex- 
claiming aloud, «© God defend the right!“ 
then alighting from his horſe, he placed himſelf 
5 in 
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in a chair of crimſon velyet oppoſite to his an- 
tagoniſt. ; 

c The marſhal hk W 1 3 
delivered one to the challenger, and ſent the 
other to the Duke of Norfolk. Proclamation 
was then made that they ſhould prepare for the 
combat. They immediately mounted their 


horſes, cloſed their beavers, and fixed their 


lances in the reſts. The trumpets ſounded a 
charge, and the combatants began their career: 
but before they could meet, the king threw 
down his warder, and the heralds un 


between them. 


« The king ordered 118 lances to be FOR 
away ; ; they returned to their chairs, while the 
king retired with his council, declaring he 
wiſhed to een their fate without blood- 


ſhed. | 

After ſome pauſe, and a olefin fuſpenſe 

and expectation, Sir John Mowbray returned 
to 


Oh! when the king did throw his warder down, 
His own life hung upon the ſtaff he threw; _ 
Then threw he down himſelf, and all their 76755 up 
That by indictment, or by dint of ſword + 
Have ſince miſcarried under Bolingb rok. 
W Henry iv. 2 part. 
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to the field by the king's command. Silence | 
was proclaimed, and he pronounced this ſen- 
tence, that foraſmuch as both the appellant and 
defendant, had honourably appeared in the liſts, 
ready and forward to engage in ſingle combat, 
their courage was fully aſcertained. That the 
king had decreed, by advice of his council and 
committee, that Henry, Duke of Hereford, 
ſhould within fifteen days depart the kingdom, 
and go into exile for the ſpace of ten years. 
« That Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, was ba- 
niſhed for life, becauſe he could not clear him- 
ſelf of the imputation, of having ſpoken trea- 
ſonable and ſeditious words againſt the king's 
majeſty.— Then proclamation was made, that 
no perſon ſhould preſume to intercede with the 
king in behalf of either party, on pain of in- 
curring his majeſty's diſpleaſure. 
<« After this, the dukes were obliged to ſwear, 
that they would never meet willingly, nor keep. 
up-any kind of intercourſe in foreign countries, 
nor carry on any correſpondence with Thomas 
Arundel, late Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
After this extraordinary ſcene, the ſpectators 
retired murmuring, and diſcontented with, 
every part of the concluſion of it, . 
; : | « The 
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e The Earl of St. Pol had waited on the 
king before, and had been graciouſly received; 
but he was ſo diſguſted by the arbitrary and un- 
juſt and behaviour of the king, that he reſolved 
to go no more to court; as he returned home 
with Sir Roger De Clarendon, he e the 
following obſervations: 

Nothing can be more arbitrary, unjuſt, and 
« abſurd, than the ſentence we have juſt heard 
ce pronounced, with ſo much form and ridiculous 
« folemnity.— The Duke of Hereford, the firſt 
<« prince of the blood, driven into exile without 
« being charged with any offence, and the 
« Duke of Norfolk baniſhed for life, without 
being allowed to prove his own innocence !“ 
& You are right, my dear brother,” anſwered 
Sir Roger, “ but we muſt not utter our 8 8585 
to any but each other. 

« 'The truth is, the king hates one of . 
cc and fears both, and he is glad of a pretence 
« to drive them both out of the kingdom. 


cc I fear he will have cauſe to e of theſe 
c proceedings. 


« Hereford is not a man to receive injuries 
« without reſenting them, he will wait for an 


<« opportunity to revenge them.“ 
« The 
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The ſame opinion was held by many other 
men; they ſaid little, but feared much. All 
men were ſurpriſed that the Duke of Lancaſter 
could bear this injury patiently; he ſeemed to 
have loſt his former ſpirit, and ſubmitted to the 
king's will and pleaſure. 

The Duke of Hereford, to outward ap- 
pearance, bore his-fate with reſignation. When 
he waited on the king to take his leave, he be- 
| haved with ſo much reſpect and ſubmiſſion, 
that the king remitted four years of his exile. 
He went to Paris, where he met with a favour- 
able reception from the French king, and was 
likely to have married the only daughter of 'the 
Duke of Berry; but the match was defeated 
by the interference of King Richard, who ſent 
over the Earl of Saliſbury to repreſent to the 
king, that Hereford had been guilty of treaſon- 
able practices, and would never be permitted 
to return to his own country, This was a 
Freſh injury to the Duke, which rankled in his 
boſom, and which he was likely to remember, 


when time ſhould ſerve. 
The Duke of Norfolk was overwhelmed 


with grief and deſpondency at his ſentence ; he 


retired to Germany, and afterwards went to 
Venice, where he died ſhortly after. 
vox. III. K The 
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The Earl of St. Pol would fain have 
perſuaded Sir Roger de Clarendon to leave 
England, and ſettle in France; but ſuch was 
his love to his country, and his attachment 
to the king, (however unjuſtly treated by him) 
that he could not be prevailed on. Lady 
Clarendon was likewiſe unwilling to be ſepa- 
rated from her family; they lived in uninter- 
rupted friendihip with them. St. Pol and his 
lady returned home; but bade their friends 
remember, they had a reſource in their friend- 
ſhip, in caſe they ſhould incur the king's diſ- 
pleaſure, or receive injuries from otherrs. 

The family of Calverly, lived in peace 
and harmony for ſeveral years. They ſaw the 
ſtorm gathering, and retired to the ſhade; 
where they enjoyed the conjugyl and domeſtic 
happineſs. _ 

Mr. Clement Woodville was — ſo 
neceſſary to Lady Calverly, that he al- 
moſt lived at Eglantine Bower. Edith and 
he lived in the enjoyment of the moſt pure 
and ſacred friendſhip; which ſhe would not 
allow him to carry beyond the bounds ſhe had 
preſcribed. —On his part it was not ſo. undiſ- 


turbed. Every offer of marriage (and Edith 
Hes had 
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had ſeveral) threw him into doubts, fears, and 
agitations. On theſe occaſions, ſhe was obliged 
to give him freſh aſſurances, and at length to 
give a ſolemn promiſe, that ne would marry 
kim, 'or no man. 
Sir John Sen and Sir Roger De 
Clarendon, were on a viſit to Lady Calverly ; 

| ſhe told them what Clement had lately done 
for her ſervice, and added, I am ſo much 
« obliged to him, that I know not how I ſhall 
s ever make him amends.” Sir Roger ſmiled, 
Edith bluſhed, | Clement looked down. —Sir 
John obſerved them all ; a ray of light ſtruck 
upon his mind, and diſcovered every thing to 
him in an inſtant. When he was alone with 
Sir Roger, he aſked him, why he ſmiled. — 
Sir Roger doubted whether to diſcloſe the ſe- 
cret or not; he ſmiled, and was ſilent. 
Spare yourſelf the trouble of ſpeaking,” ſaid 
Sir John, « I fee. clearly the reward that 
„Clement aſpires to; I only wiſh to know 
whether Edith encourages him.“ —« She 
« does,” ſaid Sir Roger, „but they both de- 
% pend on Lady Calverly's will and plea- 
« ſure,” —* You are ſure of this, brother? 
1 1 am, Sir John, I diſcovered it accidentally, 

ED « and 
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v and promiſed not to diſcloſe it, but your 


« fagacity has at length diſcovered it. To ſay 


* truth, I am only 1 you did not do it 


« ſooner.“ 


« Tt is well, I am ſatisfied Edith ſhould 
« have told me of it; but to puniſh her, I 


% will let things take their courſe, and they 
* ſhall not have my conſent, till they aſk for 
it. — They both concealed what they knew, 


and the lovers continued in the ſame ſtate of 
ſuſpence; but a few months after, a circum- 
ftance happened to change their ſituation. 
Lady Calverly was ſeized with a fit of a 
paralytic kind ;-Edith was greatly alarmed, and 
Clement's ſupport became neceſſary and conſo- 
latory to her. Lady Calverly revived, and 
was ſenſible of their tender attentions, She 
felt the love of a parent for Clement, added 


to her own obligations'to him. As he was ſup- 
porting her in his arms, ſhe ſaid, . Clement, 


« you are to me as a child, what can I do to 


% ſhow my gratitude ? Clement ſeized the 


favourable moment, My dear lady, there is 
«« a reward in your power, that would over-pay 
„all that I can do or think, yet J have not 
& ſerved you from intereſted motives only.” 
& What is that reward? Oh! madam, can 

60 you 
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4e you not gueſs? “ Speak out, Clement, this 
« js no time for reſerves.” — Oh! madam, 
« pardon my preſumption :—I love your fair 
% daughter, Edith; give me her hand, aud 
« make me your ſon indeed, as I am already, 
e in affection and duty. — While he was 
ſpeaking, Edith entered the room; the heard 
what he ſaid, and, trembling, aid for her 
mother's anſwer, _- 

Lady Calverly lifted up her eyes to 550 en: 
ſhe ſaid, „At this dread moment, pride and 
« yanity are no more.—1 expect daily that 
« awful ſummons, which reduces all hu- 
man creatures to a level. —I go to that other 
% world, where merit only will be diſtinguiſhed ; 
« let me diſtinguiſh it here, and atone for my 
« former errors in judgment ?—Edith my 
« beſt daughter, do you love Clement, and ap- 
prove his love for you ?”'—Edith, kneeled to 
her mother, and kiſſed her hand, My dear 
mother, our hearts have long been united; 
« but we both depend entirely on you, and 
« would not take any ſtep without your conſent 
« and approbation.”—«« Let me then unite 
your hands—God bleſs the union !—T ſhall 
« die happy, to ſee my daughter in the care 

| K 3 « and 
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* and protection of ſo good a man God bleſo 
„ my children!“ | 
An affecting pauſe en in which all 
e felt more than could be expreſſed. Cle- 
ment firſt fpoke, and made his acknowledg- 
ments in broken accents; Edith did the ſame. 
Lady Calverly recovered her voice, Let me 
„ chide. you as a pair of naughty ones. —You 
* would have delayed your happineſs till 
« after my death.—You would have deprived 
„% me of the fight of it; but I will hope 
« to ſee and enjoy it, in ſpite of your inten- 
„tions. Life is uncertain, mine is particularly 
« ſo. I will truſt nothing to the future. Cle- 
ment, write to Sir John, deſire him to coms 
«© over immediately; I will ſettle all my 
« worldly affairs, and have no future cares nor 
« fears ; then I will devote the remainder of 
my days to the care of my ſoul, and to the 
« duties of a chriſtian.” Clement obeyed her 
orders; he wrote to Sir John directly, and ſent 
it by a meſſenger, requeſting Sir John to 
return with him, and to bring with him the 
prieſt, who was uſed to attend Lady Calverly. 
Sir John came accordingly with all ſpeed, 


for he underſtood that his mother muſt be indiſ- 
poſed; 
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| poſed; he found her much better than his fears 
had repreſented. She told him all that had 
paſſed, and aſked his conſent to the marriage. 
He gave it freely, but reproached the lovers 
| tenderly for keeping him a ſtranger to their 
engagement. The following evening they re- 
ceived the nuptial benediction in Lady Calver- 
he's apartment, to the great ſatisfaction of all 
the parties concerned; and Edith gave her hand 
to Clement without any ſcruple, or any fooliſh 
affectation of reluctance to receive the firſt 
wiſh of her heart. Clement was all joy, rapture, 
and gratitude; Lady Calverly was greatly re- 

eovered, and rejoiced with her children. - 
The next day ſhe ſettled all her worldly: 
affairs; ſhe gave Eglantine Bower, and' the 
eſtate around it, to Clement and Edith; her 
jointure was to revert to Sir John; and her 
ready money fhe divided between Sir John, Lady 
Fruſſel, and Lady Clarendon. After the will 
was executed, ſhe ſpent ſeveral hours with the 
prieſt in private, after which ſhe ſaw her chil- 
dren, and converſed with them cheerfully.. 
After ſpending a few days there, Sir John and 

the prieſt returned to Calverly Hall. 
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The tidings from the Bower were reported 
by letter to all the. other parts of the family. 
Sir Roger and Lady Clarendon rejoiced with 
the new-married pair; but lady Truſſel was an- 
gry and mortified, and declared ſhe never would 
enter Eglantine Bower; which did not greatly 
affect the owners of it. 

Lady Calverly lived three years PE the 


marriage of her Edith; ſhe held in her arms 


twyo of her 3 daily bleſſed and prayed 
for the parents. Clement was her ſon, and 
ſervant; her ſteward, and manager; her right 
hand, and her ſtaff to lean upon. 

« An interval of peace and happineſs was 
enjoyed by all the parts of this virtuous and 


reſpectable family. If men would make a fair 


eſtimate of the good and evil they receive in 
this world, they would At find the good | 
predominant. 

Sir Roger de Clarendon? 8 Apen was 


diſturbed by his apprehenſions for the king, and 


the fear of public commotions. His illegal and 
arbitrary conduct, his extravagance and abſur- 


dity, rendered him contemptible in the eyes of 


his people. The nation turned their eyes and 


| hearts upon the Duke of Hereford; his injuries 


Were 
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were an but they were ſoon to be eg 


ted. 


John of Ghent; Dake of Ilaeader died 
in February 1399. He ought to have been 
ſucceeded by his ſon, Henry of Hereford. By 
the king's own patent he was empowered to 
ſue, by his attorney, for any money or lands 
deſcending to him by n of inheritance during 
his abſence. | 

Richard was fo much N at the proſ- 
pect of ſo great addition of the power and influ- 
ence of Hereford, that he was moved to commit 
an act of the greateſt injuſtice and cruelty. He 
knew he had injured and provoked his kinfman ; 
he feared his return to England, and his reſent- 
ment there. He was always in want of money, 
and the parliament was not ſo ready as formerly 
to grant it, being aſſured of his indiſcretion and 
prodigality. He was tempted by the riches of 
his uncle, and reſolved to ſeize on them for 
himſelf. The committee at Weſtminſter were 
tutored to his wiſhes; they declared that the 
letters patent were illegal, and they revoked 

them accordingly. The eſtates of the Duke of 
| Lancaſter were ſeized for the king's uſe ; Henry 

Bower, the attorney for the Duke of Hereford, 


K 5 was, 
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Was, for having acted according to the duty of 
his profeſſion, accuſed of treaſon, and illegally 


condemned to be hanged, drawn, quartered and 
beheaded: ſome few honeſt men dared approach 
the king, and, with the moſt humble ſupplica- 
tions, implored him to ſpare the life of an inno- 
cent man; it was with the utmoſt difficulty 


they prevailed on the king to pardon him. 


This tranſaction was ſo arbitrary, unjuſt, 
and ſcandalous, that it feemed to ſet all laws at 
defiance. By the death of the Duke of Lan- 
caſter, Richard thought himſelf freed from all 


Kind of reſtraint; he plunged into all kinds of 


riot and debauchery, and profligate profuſion ; 
he ſquandered away his uncle's riches, and ſtill 
was craving for more. He extorted loans un- 


der the name of Benevolence, and uſed all man- 


ner of means to gain money. The people 
murmured, and the nobility held councils to- 
gether, and conſulted on the meaſures to be 
taken to reſtrain the king's injuſtice and prodi- 


gality. The malcontents made private over- 


tures to Henry, Duke of Lancaſter; they ſo- 


| licited him to return to England, and head the 


oppoſition; they 1 to raiſe a powerful 
army, 
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afmy, and hazard their lives and fortunes with 
him, and for his ſervice. 

The duke was well pleaſed with theſe ad- 

vances; but he received them with great cau- 
tion, reſolving to wait for further. 1 a UN 
ſincerity and diſcretion. 
The Earl of Marche, whom the- king had 
declared preſumptive heir of the crown, had 
been appointed the king's lieutenant in Ireland, 
and was ſoon after killed in a ſkirmiſh-with the 
natives. Richard was ſo exaſperated by the 
death of his favourite kinſman; that he deter- 
mined to go over to Ireland, and revenge his 
death in perſon. He aſſembled a numerous 
army for this ſervice, which was enliſted and 
paid by ſuch violent and illegal exactions, as 
completed the diſguſt and reſentment of the na- 
tion againſt him. 

On this occaſion, Sir Roger de Clarendon 
offered his ſervices to the Ling, who gave him 


a company as before. He was mortified, and 


yet would not refuſe it: he ſaid to his ſuperior 
officer: I believe the king has ſworn never to 
< prefer me; but if he wants my ſervices, I 

e would offer them even as a private ſoldier.” 
This was reported to the king, and he was af- 


K 0 fected 
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fected by it; but the Duke of Exeter, Sir 


. Roger's ſworn enemy, was with him; and, 


though raiſed above any competition with him, 
he took pride and pleaſure in keeping him in a 
low ſtation, and intercepted every degree of 
preferment. Le 

The king and his army marched to Briſtol, 
and there waited for a fair wind. During this 
interval, he ſent a purſuiyant to the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, commanding him to raiſe forces, 
and join him immediately. The earl excuſed 


| himſelf, as being obliged to defend the Scots 
marches. The king reſented his refufal highly; 


he proclaimed the earl, and all his adherents, 


traitors; and ordered his eſtates to be ſe- 


queſtered, and his money ſeized for his own 
uſe. This very imprudent ſtep gave a fair 
pretence to Northumberland for his after con- 
duct; and, perhaps, provoked him to revolt, 
and join with the Duke of Lancaſter. 
The king embarked at Briſtol; after a 
quick paſſage he landed at Waterford, and 
marched immediately againſt the Iriſh at Ulſter, 
whom he defeated; and gained many advan- 
tages. Many of the petty princes ſued for 
peace, and he proceeded in his march; and was 
Ry "7 
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in a fair way to have ſubdued the whole kings 
dom, when he was recalled by affairs that con- 
cerned him more nearly at home. 5 

As ſoon as the Duke of Lancaſter was in- 

formed of the king's departure from England, he 
| ſent over ſome truſty emiſſaries to acquaint his 
friends of his intention to come over, as ſoon as 
they ſhould be prepared to receive him. He 
concealed his deſign from the French king, 
and obtained from him a fafe condu to viſit 
the Duke of Bretagne, his kinſman. He went 
to Nantes, where he hired three veſſels, and em- 
| barked with the deprived archbiſhop, his ne- 
phew, fon and heir to the late Earl of Arundel, 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, and others, fiot an 
hundred followers in the whole. They cruiſed 
along the eaſtern coaſt, touched at different 
places, ſounding the inclination of the people 
as they paſſed along; at length they landed at 
Ravenſpurg, in Yorkſhire. 

The duke made a public declaration, that 
he was come over only to claim his right ef 
inheritance to his father's titles and eſtates, 
which the king illegally detained from him. 
As ſoon as it was known he was landed, he was 
Joined by the Lords Roſs and Willoughby, 
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Darcy and Beaumont. They proceeded' with 


him to Doncaſter, where they were joined by 


: the Earl of Northumberland, and his ſon, the 


Earl of Weſtmorland, and a numerous body of 


_ gentlemen, with all their friends, vaſſals, and 


dependants. 

The Duke of Vork, che guardian of the 
kingdom, ſummoned all the king's friends and 
counſellors to concert meaſures for the defence 
of the kingdom. They called together all the 


military tenants of the crown, and required 


their ſervices. The majority of them refuſed 
to ſerve againſt the Duke of Lancaſter, who 


nad been unjuſtly baniſhed, and Oy of his 


lawful inheritance. 
The Duke of York, finding it impoſſible 


to withſtand the torrent of Lancaſter's popula- 
rity, broke his ſtaff of office, and retired. 


The Iking's wicked miniſters, the Earl of 
Wiltſhire, Buſhy, Green, and Bagot, dreading 


the reſentment of the people, fled to Briſtol, 


and intended to embark for Ireland. 
The Duke of Lancaſter's army by this 


time was increaſed to twelve thouſand men; : he 


marched forward to the capital, and was joined 


by many others in every en he marched 


throu gh, 
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through, and was received in London, with 
every mark of triumph and exultation. 

Having ſecured the city of London in his 
intereſt, the duke directed his march towards 
Briſtol, where he expected to meet ſome re- 
ſiſtance, having heard that his uncle York was! 
at Berkley Caſtle, in Glouceſterſhire, where 
he had raiſed forces to join the king at his- 
landing from Ireland. Lancaſter ſent meſſen- 
gers to his uncle, requeſting an- interview, 
where he would ſatisfy him of the juſtice of his. 
proceedings. 

They met in the chapel” of Berkley Caſtle, 
and had a private conference; after which York. 
joined his nephew's army, and every place and 
perſon ſubmitted to them, till they came to the 
caſtle at Briſtol, which was fortified, and de- 
fended by Sir Peter Courtney, aſſiſted by the 
Earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſhy, and Sir 
Henry Gren. 

Lancaſter inveſted the place, and carried 
it in four days: they ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
The ſame day the Earl of Wiltſhire and his 
two companions were beheaded without any 
form of trial; the people were clamorous for 
their death, and Lancaſter was not unwilling 

| to 
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to gratify them. Sir William Bagot eſcaped 


to Cheſter, where he embarked for Ireland, and 


was the firſt perſon to acquaint the king of the 


proceedings of the Duke of Lancaſter. 


The king at firſt lighted theſe tidings ; but 
he was urged by the nobles who attended him, 
to return immediately, He ſent over the Earl. 
of Saliſbury to raiſe forces in Wales, and the 
king promiſed to follow him in ſix days. It is 


ſaid that he was detained longer by frivolous 


delays, which proved the deſtruction of his af- 
fairs.” -.. 

_ Saliſbury had raiſed an army of forty 8 
fand men; but, as the king did not arrive at the 
time appointed, they ſoon began to murmur, 
and, after waiting a week longer, they con- 
cluded he had met with ſome diſaſter; and, re- 
fuſing to wait any longer, they diſperſed, and 
returned to their ſeveral habitations. 

The king had carried with him to Ireland 
the eldeſt ſons of his uncles of York, Lancaſter 
and Glouceſter, as hoſtages for the behaviour 
of their friends. The ſon of York was now 
one of his chief favourites; but thoſe of Lan- 
caſter and Glouceſter were committed cloſe 


FRO to the caſtle of Trim before the king 
embarked 
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embarked for England: He landed at Milford- 
haven, and proceeded to Carmarthen, where 
he received a particular detail of all his misfor- 
Hitherto we have ſeen only his follies and 
errors; but he ſoon after became an object of 
pity and compaſſion. Never did any prince 
come to the crown with greater hopes, nor 
greater affection of his people: never did any 
prince ſo entirely loſe them; he became, at 
laſt, an object of contempt and deriſion.— An 
awful leſſon and warning to princes, how they 
give the rein to their paſſions and extravagan- 
cies, ſquander away the wealth of their people, 
and make ſhipwreck of their affections. The 
true character of princes will be known, cer- 
tainly, after death; probably, during their lives. 
Hiſtory gives proofs ſufficient of this truth. 
Few good princes have come to un- 
timely ends; hiſtory, however, does furniſh us 
with ſome few inſtances. Alexander Severus 
is one; but he lived at a time when both the 
ſenate and army of Rome were become corrupt 
and degenerate, and they could not endure a 


virtuous prince. And this was owing to the 


wickedneſs of former tyrants, who continue to 


to his couſin, Henry of Lancaſter. 
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do miſchief even after their death. Gordian, 
the younger, is another inſtance, who was a 
virtuous and moſt excellent prince, but, un- 


| fortunately, lived in an age ſo abominably cor- 


rupted by wicked emperors and tyrants, that 
there was no fecurity for good princes. This 
alſo furniſhes us with another inference, that 
princes. can have no reliance upon wicked and 
corrupt men, and that it is their intereſt to ſe- 
le. virtuous men for their ſervants, in whom. 
— they can put confidence. | 


we will ſpeak further on this ſubject in 
the concluſion of this work; let us now return 


to the remainder of what can be gathered from 


hiſtory, concerning Sir Roger de Clarendon, 
e will ſpenk of public tianfaRions; fo für. 


aàs he was concerned and connected with them. 


Sir Roger de Clarendon, and Sir John 
Calverly, were among the moſt faithful adhe- 


rents to K. Richard II. they expoſed them- 
ſelves to all kinds of dangers in his cauſe againſt 


the ſucceſsfu party, the Duke of Lancaſter 
at their head; but all oppoſition gave way be- 
fore them. King Richard was adviſed, per- 
ſuaded, and, at laſt, obliged, to reſign his crown- 


Richard. 


E 

Richard was ſolemnly depoſed in parlia- 
ment, and Henry aſcended the throne of En- 
gland. He pretended a variety of claims to the 
crown, but was conſcious of the fallacy of them 
all. His beſt claim, undoubtedly, was the 
unanimous requiſition of the people; but this 
he would not plead. He was, according to 
the received notions of hereditary right, an 
uſurper during the life of Richard; and this 
ſeems to have been his own opinion, as he ſoon 
after commanded, or connived at his death, the 
uſual conſequences of depoſition. Henry IV. 5 
was crowned the 13th of October, 1399. 1 

chard's death was declared in January 1400. 
The manner of his death is ne re- 
lated by different hiſtorians. His body was 
brought to London, and expoſed to ' public 
view in St. Paul's church. As no marks of 
violence appeared on the body, it ſeems moſt 
probable that he was ſtarved to death. Thus 
died the unfortunate Richard, in the thirty= 
third year of his age. He was buried at Lang- 
ley, in Hertfordſhire, but his body was after- 
| wards removed by Henry V. to Weſtminſter. 
The friends and adherents of Richard were 
n with rigour 1. Henry. They con- 
ſpired 
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ſpired againſt him privately ; but the death of 
Richard broke and diſperſed them. Sir John 
Calverly and Sir Roger de Clarendon retired 
to their families, and lived privately and qui- 
etly for ſeme time. Lady Clarendon brought 
her huſband three children, which ſhe nurſed 

| Herſelf, and ſought no other happineſs than her 
own houſe afforded; but ſhe was always in 
fear of ſome unfortunate event to her beloved 
huſband. Sir Roger was melancholy and deſ- 

; ponding ; his brother-in-law, Valeran, Count 
de St. Pol, endeavoured to engage him in a 
; conſpiracy to revenge the death of K. Richard; 
but his concern for the fafety of his wife and 
children made him decline it, and he gave no 

_ offence to the government, yet could not avoid 

his unhappy fate. 5 

In the year 1402, a report was ieee 
that K. Richard was alive; papers were affixed 
at the church doors affirming this, and reflect 
ing upon the uſurpation and tyranny of Henry. 
The king was ſo exaſperated at theſe ſarcaſms, 
that he ſwore he would never pardon any per- 
ſon convicted of being the author of them. 
Sir Roger de Clarendon was apprehended on 
5M ſuſpicion of being concerned in them; the rec- 
32 | | ow 
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tor of Ware, the prior of Lawne, and nine 
Franciſcan friars were apprehended at the fame 
time. After a very ſlight examination, in which 
they all denied the charge, they were all hang- 
ed at Tyburn, without any trial or con- 
viction. Theſe ſecurities increaſed the number, 
of the mal-contents, and deſtroyed the opinion 
that had been conceived of the king's juſtice 
and clemency. Their fears were excited, and. 
they began to find they had been i in 
8 

Lady Clarendon was inconſolable for the loſs 
of her huſband ; her brother and ſiſter Wood- 
ville viſited and comforted her; Clement offer- 

ed his ſervices to ſuperintend her family. She 
Vas for ſome time inconſolable and almoſt dif- 
tracted ; the would exclaim, Now my dream 
« is fulfilled, the canopy is fallen upon my 
head My huſband's relation to the king 
« has been his deſtruction.“— Edith „by degrees, 
made her ſenſible of the duty of reſignation 
to the will of heaven; time aſſiſted her endea- 

vours, and compoſed the widow's mind, 
Within three years after Sir Roger's death, 
ſhe buried her two ſons, and her grief was re- 
newed. They feared ſhe Wong not recover 

from 
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from the deep difireſs. The Woodvilles per- 
ſuaded her to leave her houſe, and return with 


them to Eglantine Bower, where ſhe recovered 


her health. 
Her daughter Adela ſurvived ; ſhe became 
her mother's beſt comforter ; ſhe bs her 


in beauty and ſpirit. This lady is ſaid to have 


been the anceſtor of the family of Smythe, 


of Hill Hall, in the county of Eſſex. 


Sir John Calverly was become obnoxious 
to the king ; he liſtened to the reports againſt 
all the friends and adherents of King Richard. 
He wore a crown of thorns, and was always 
a ſlave to his fears and ſuſpicions. 

Sir John grew more and more attached to 


Clement Woodville, he ſettled his worldly 


affairs, and appointed him his ſole executor, 
and the guardian of his children. Clement and 
Edith were patterns of conjugal happineſs, 
Which was only interrupted by the misfortunes 
of tb eir friends; they were bleſſed with my 
promiſing children. 

The French hated the perſon and charger 
of King Henry; Valeran, Count of St. Pol, 
perſuaded them to aſſiſt him in a ſcheme to 
revenge the death of King Richard, and that of 
Sir Roger De Clarendon, He made a deſcent on 


the 
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the Iſle of Wight; but was repulſed, and 
obliged to return. 
The family of Percy were offended at the 
| reſerve and ſuſpicion of the king ; they were 
affronted by his ingratitude to them ; they grew 
diſaffected, and at length headed a rebellion. 
They ſolicited Sir John Calverly, and the 
Woodvilles to join them ; but their prudence, 
and their affeQion to their families, kept them 
ſteady in their allegiance to the reigning king, 
though they did not like his character nor con- 
 dua.—They were called upon on the king 8 
behalf. Sir John Calverly anſwered the call, 
and commanded a company in the king's ſer- 
vice. He behaved as became the ſon of Sir 
Hugh Calverly, and valiantly fighting, was kill- 
ed at the battle of Shrewſbury, with many noble 
knights his companions, whoſe bodies were 
found on the field of battle, and buried at 
Shrewſbury. : 

Mr. Clement Woodville executed the | 
office his friend and brother had aſſigned him, 
and was the father of his family ; he lived in 
a private manner, and gave offence to neither 
F 1 
. Richard 
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Richard Woodville' 's family roſe into 
notice and diſtinction in the following reign. 
From him deſcended the lady, who was after- 
wards married to Edward IV, and alſo An- 
thony Woodville, Earl of Rivers, one of 
the moſt, accompliſhed men of his time, and 
the patron of literature ; and of men of genius 
in every department. King Henry IV. was a 
lively, active, and vigilant prince; but con- 
ſcious of the defects of his title, he was ſub- 
ject to inceſſant jealouſies, cares and fears; 
which, as ſome hiſtorians ſay, extended even 
to his eldeſt ſon. The prince retired from 
public notice, and loſt himſelf in low company 
for a time; but at length he emerged from the 
cloud that concealed him, and became a great 
and glorious king, our Henry v. 

J have promiſed to give ſome further re- 
marks on the untimely deaths of princes, in 
times nearer to our own, and inſtances, that | 
are. freſh in every one's memory. 

All extremes of party ſpirit end i in | fana- 
ticiſm and violent meaſures ; theſe are the 
cauſes of the ſtrange events that are read of in 
modern hiſtory. Fanaticiſm cauſed the Sicilian 


Veſpers, and the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. 
: Fana- 


[7] 
Fanaticiſm cauſed the death of Henry ITI. 
of France, and there was in the circumſtances 
of it, a kind of retribution that deſerves our 
attention. He was killed by James Clement, 
a Jacobin Fiar, on the anniverfary of the ſame 
day, and in the ſame chamber, where he had 
ſeveriteen years before, (with his brother 
Charles IX.) ſigned the fatal ſentence of the 
maſſacre of the Huguenots.— Both the brothers 
were ſeen with carabines in their hands, ſhoot- 
ing at the unhappy victims, who plunged into 


the Seine to avoid their fate. | 
Charles's. diforder and death is ſtill more 


remarkable; he was purſued by unceaſing re- 
morſe for his cruelty and injuſtice : he could 
get no reſt. He complained to Ambroſe Pare, 
his ſurgeon ; © Ambroſe, I know not what 
has happened to me, but I feel that my body 
and mind are at enmity with each other, as 
if T had a violent fever; ſleeping or waking, 
the murdered Runes ſeem always before 
40 my eyes, with ghaſtly faces, and weltering 
« jn their blood. I wiſh the innocent and 
« the helpleſs had been ſpared.” 
_ « Tt is ſaid, that his blood tranſpired through 
every pore in his body, and he died in miſery 
VOL. III. L and 
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and terror; a warning to all times, and all 
people. The queen- mother, who | was the 
firſt mover of theſe horrible events, was appa- 
rently puniſhed, by the death of her four ſons 
without male iſſue, and the deſcent of the 
crown to another very diſtant branch of the 
royal . nene from the Wr of 
| Fanatieiſm Was {hg römmsdt of the: 
death of Henry IV. of France; perhaps there 
might be other concealed” cauſes, for it is a 
problem to this dayy whether Ravaillac had 
accomplices or not. The Duke of Sully 
gives many obſcure ms, dur” corny as A* 


afraid to ſpeak out. 
Henry IV. was one of the "ry OY men; 


and of kings; but princes, like other men, are 
compoſed! of mixed qualities. His vices: no 
otherwiſe affected his people, than by ſetting 
a bad example; but they were their own pu- 
niſhment to himſelf; they deſtroyed the peace 
of his family, and that of his own heart. His 
virtues were truly royal ones; he was the father 
of his people. His great and generous quali- 
ties were diſperſed, like the light of the ſun, 
through his whole Eingdota,” and even the re- 
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moteſt parts felt the influence. of them; they, 
felt, alſo the effects of his loſs, . Was 
irreparable. | 
Fanaticiſm drove Mary Queen of: Mr 
as of her own kingdom, and into the toils 
of her enemies. Her crafty ſubjects ardent-. 
ly. wiſhed for her death, but had not the courage 
to effect it themſelves; however they guided 
the hands that ſtruck the fatal 8 
Their deſcendants have taken great pains to: _ 
white-waſh the character of Mary, and to 
blacken that of Elizabeth; but the daubing 
is of untempered mortar, and it will fall 
off again, and leave the original ſtains apparent. 
Mary's letters carry in them an internal evi- 
dence, that will always remain in impartial and 
unprejudiced minds. 
Elizabeth was one of England's greateſt 
and beſt princeſſes ; it owes her obligations that 
remain unto this day, and cannot be forgotten, 
while any ſenſe of gratitude remains. Eliza- 
beth's conduct, as a queen, may be defended. 
(I do not ſay as a private perſon.) The Catho- 
lics were a numerous body, nearly half the 
kingdom ; they looked up to Mary as the head 
of their Rut. They were always Plotting. 
| f LE to 
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to dethrone Elizabeth, and ſet Mary in her 
place; they had, by their emiſſaries, ſeveral 
times attempted her life. Leſs provocations 
have often ſtood in lieu of reaſons to juſtify the 
revenges of princes. Elizabeth's conduct may 
be called ſelf-defence, without ftretching the 
meaning of the word. Let us aſk a few plain 
| queſtions : Would ſhe, who encouraged thoſe 
who conſpired againſt the crown and life of 
Elizabeth, have ſcrupled to take her life, had 
it been in her power? Did ſhe ſcruple to join 
with thoſe who aſſaſſinated her huſband? Did 
ſhe not wed his murderer? Let thoſe who are 
truly impartial, wei ich theſe W wad 
decide upon them. 

The death of our Charles I. was an af 
and unforeſeen event, undefigned by the people, 
and effected by a party of fanatics.— Here is 
another inſtance of the influence of fanaticiſm, 
a warning to kings and people to be on their 
guard againſt it: neither patty ever thought of 
going the lengths they did; but they were led 
on inſenſibly, ſtep by ſtep, to thoſe violent 
-meaſures that produced the moſt: fatal conſe- 
quences. It is alſo a warning to kings, not to 
| i RE or diſſemble with their people; and to 
: —» E thefe 
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theſe laſt named, to beware how they break 
dowyn the breach of peace and order, and let in 
ths torrent of popular frenzy and violence. 
After the death of Charles I. the republi- 
can party endeavoured to form a new govern- 
ment upon their principles. A bold, ambi- 
tious, and artful man mixed with their coun- 
cils, and watched an opportunity to counteract 
their deſigns. He ſeized on the reins of go- 
vernment, held them firmly, and guided them 
wiſely. He eſtabliſhed his authority for his 
life, and endeavoured to entail it on his poſte- 
rie z but this was fi uſtrated. 
Cromwell uſed fanaticiſm as his chief engine 
to govern the minds of men, and keep them in 
ſubjection. He did all things in the name of 
the Lord: whenever he hazarded any thing by 
ſome bold and dangerous ſtep, like Mahomet, 
he called in ſupernatural aſſiſtance to enforce 
ſubmiſſion. When he diſſolved the parliament, 
he exclaimed: © I have beſought the Lord 
« night and day, that he would rather ſlay me, 
ec than put me upon this work.” Then, point- 
ing to the ſpeaker's mace, he bade the ſoldiers 
& take away that bauble! you are no longer a 
8 nn the Lord has done with you.“ 
; L 3 | Edmund 
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Edmund Waller relates an interview with 
Cromwell, in which he was called away by 


_ of his fanatical tools ; ; he heard him 
fay; „ The Lord will reveal The Lord will 


„make known.” Then, returning, he ſaid: 


Excuſe me, couſin Waller, I muſt talk to 
© theſe men in their own language.” This 
anecdote ſhews that he was not the dupe of fa- 
naticiſm himſelf, but that he uſed it as bis i in- 
ſtrument to impoſe upon others. 

At his death, the people were tired of fa- 


| naticiſm and of deſpotiſm, under the name of a 


republic; ; they wiſhed ardently for the reſtora- 


tion of the laws and the conſtitution, and not 
merely for the king, any further than as he was 


bound to ſupport. ther righte, liberties, and 


property; in maintaining which, they believed, 
the king would find his glory and happineſs. 


They loved him, as being deſcended from their 
ancient princes z and hos that, being edu- 
cated in the. ſehool of adverſity, he would go- 
vern them wiſely, and love them as his chil- 


| dre en. 


Never were greater expectations formed; 
never more effectually diſappointed. Charles II. 


Wa ungrateful to God and mar; unprincipled, 0 
extra- 
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extravagant, profligate and abandoned; and; 
finally, a penſioner to the French king, to act 
as he dfrected, a the intereſt of his own 
country. | 
James II. though a. bigat and. a llave to 
Rome, was an honeſter and a better man than 
his brother; he acted from his principles, how- 
ever erroneous they might be : Charles acted 
againſt principle, againſt the laws of nature 
and religion. It is worthy our remark that the 
reſtoration of the Stuart family ſhould con- 
tinue to be obſerved ſo long after they were 
i expelled the throne and the, country : the caſe 
15 Is unparalleled in the records of hiſtory, © 
| | It was reſerved for the eighteenth century 
of the chriſtian æra, which boaſts of its illumi- 
nation and progreſs in philoſophy, to give 
freſh inſtances of the untimely death of vir- 
tuous princes, and to ſhew proofs of the in- 
| fluence of a new kind of fanaticiſm, which can- 
not be derived from the abuſes of religion, but 
runs counter to religion, laws, civilization, and 
1 humanity. Let us now ſpeak of the W 
death of princes in our days. 
The death of Peter II. Emperor of Ruſlia 
| * an event that may be Ok of with more 
bl n e pos eee 
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freedom and certainty in the next age, than it 
can in the preſent. By all that can be gathered 


from imperfect information, it ſeems that he 


was an unprincipled and unworthy prince, and 
that Ruſſia has derived many advantages from 
his death. Whether thoſe who effected it are 
to be exeulpated, muſt be referred to another 
tribunal, where they muſt anſwer for it. | 
In our time, Guſtavus III. of Sweden 
was aſſaſſinated; a prince of firft-rate virtues 
and abilities. How far he is to be praiſed os 
blamed for altering the conſtitution of his eoun- 
try, I leave to thoſe more competent to decide; 
but he ig certainly to be reckoned in the liſt of 
victuous princes who came to untimely ends. 
Leopold II. Emperor of Germany, died 
cuddenlyz the manner admits of a doubt whe- 
ther he came fairly to his end. His character 
is very reſpectable; he had great virtues, and 
few abatements; his death was a general loſs to 
Europe: his wife died of grief for her illuſ- 


trious and worthy huſband. His family are 
very promiſing; and, it is hoped, will We 


the loſs of their illuſtrious parents. | 
The murder of Louis XVI. of France is 


the moſt extraordinary and unparalleled event 
on 3 that 


that is to be read of in the annals of hiſtory. 
He was almoſt the only king we have heard of, 
that was willing, and even forward, to reform 


thoſe errors in government, which, yet, did 
not originate from him, but was a part of his 
inheritance from his forefathers; which led to 
that unhappy end, which he leaſt deſerved than 
any of them. | 

After having granted all that PLE could 
aſk.or deſire : after havir.g ſworn to ſupport the 
new conſtitution they had -framed, and con- 
formed to it inevery reſpect, he was treated in 
the moſt diſreſpectful and injurious manner; fie 
was eee . and, e 
murdered. ö 

The whole nation are Rigrnatifolinrich, the 
guilt of this atrocious action; but the impar- 
tial and unprejudiced part of mankind, will 
draw the line of diſtinction between thoſe 
men who effected the revolution, and fram- 
ed the firſt conſtitution; and thoſe who 
overturned it, and trampled upon all laws, di- 
vine and human. Impartiality will not deny 
that a reformation was become neceſſary in 
France: how will thoſe, who dare deny i it, . 
775 the vovulutionn i in England i in 1688 


The 
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The late events . have not only ruinef 
[evenly but all Europe is injured by them. 
They have hurt the ſacred cauſe of liberty; 
they have put weapons into the hands of her 
enemies, who will preſume to aſſert, that 
mankind are unworthy and incapable of the 
truſt. The conſequences of the late abuſes of 
it are too many, and too various, to be ſpoken 
1 3 they will affect all times and all people. 

Let us, however, not too haſtily ſtigma- 
tize the whole nation of France; let us not be- 


lieve that they concurred in the cruel actions 
of the laſt, and the preſent year; they may yet, 
by ſome unforeſten event, redeem the honour 
of their country, and recoyer their on privi- 


It was a faction of bold, ignorant, flagitious 


men, who aſſociated together to oppoſe the 


conſtitution, the laws, and the king; and to 


coverturn all kinds of government. They ſe- 


duced the populace to eſpouſe their party, by 
holding out the word eguality as a bait to catch 


them, and then keep them under by the worſt 


kind of deſpotiſm. They uſurped the ſovereign 
power and authority; and, by the farce of a 


mock. 
2 — 2 


* 
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mock trial, poorly acted, condemned, ſentenced, 
and, finally, murdered their lawful king. 
They have gone ſtill further: they have 
caſt off their allegiance to God, as well as to 
their laws and their king; they have ſet all re- 
ligion at defiance. They have ſet up their 
idol equality, inſtead of the Supreme Being of 
beings, and have obliged all men to worſhip the 
paper image which they have ſet up, and which 
the winds will ſoon. ae any on * n 
of the earth. | Sti 
An eminent Arabian writer has ofvems is 
ellowing ſentence : God never changes the 
* proſperous ſtate of any nation, till that nation 
«js firſt changed in itſelf.” By this rule, we 
may expect heavy judgments to fall upon a na- 
tion, which, by its irreligion, cruelty, and vio- 
lence, has made itſelf obnoxious to wy An na- 
tions in Europe. 1250 
We may even pronounce, both gene rea- 
ſon and from ſcripture, that its preſent govern- 
ment © is not of God, and, therefore, ir cannot 
« « ſtand. EP 09 
- From hiſtory, ſacred and profane, we Fr 
that nations have been puniſhed for national 
offences; that, when the meaſure of their ini- 
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duity was full, the judgments of heaven have 
been poured out upon them. Some years ago, 
Frenchman and an Engliſhman were diſputing 


on the everlaſting topics of the glory and happi- 
neſs of their reſpective countries; the Engliſh- 


man boaſted of the victories of Creſſy, Poictiers, 


and Agincourt, and that Henry V. was crowned 
King of France; which was more than France 
could ſay.— The Frenchman ſaid, «that France 
© had given kings to England; that her prin- 


| * ces were deſcended from William the Nor- 
man, a baſtard, and an uſurper.“  «< And 


© when,” ſaid the Engliſhman, « ſhall we ſee 
E ſuch things happen again; when ſhall a king 
of England mareh to Paris?” 4 When our 
4 fins ſhall exceed yours, was the anſwer. 
People are apt to aſcribe remarkable events to 
ſecond cauſes, forgetting that human events are 


regulated by ſuperior wiſdomy and that partial 


evils may become productive N univerſal good. 
The terrible exclamation * His Blood: be 
c on us, and on our children,“ was fulfilled in 
a manner ſo ſtrikingly remarkable, that it re- 
mains incontrovertible to all times, and all na- 
tions. The prophecies of our Lord concerning 


* Jeruſalem, were ſtrictly and 
literally 


literally fulfilled, infomuch that one ſtone was 
not left upon another. The miſeries of the 
Jews, during the ſiege of Jeruſalem, were ſuch 
as ſtrike every reader with horror, and with 
awe. The diſperſion of the Jews became a 
ſtanding miracle, and proof of the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion to every one who i is vey 
to be convinced of it. 

There are alſo many prophecies ai 
to be fulfilled, and ſome that bear no very diſ- 
tant alluſion to the preſent times, and to thoſe 
which are preſumed to be approaching. Thoſe 
who ſearch the ſcriptures merely from worldly 
motives, wilt not find their time ſpent unpro- 
fitably - thoſe, who read them from ſuperior or 

ones, will find all that they ſeek for. 

The hiſtorical anecdotes, FOND 
Yip gh the whole of this work, are full of in- 
| ferences to all orders and degrees of people: 


to princes, to avoid diſſimulation, oppreſſion, 


and inj uſtice; to beware of evil counſellors, and 
fawning ſycophants, and to liſten to thoſe who 
tell them truth, and to be certain that thoſe 
men love them beſt, who hazard their diſplea- 
ſure to ſerve them: to the nobles, to reſpe& 
TO if they expect others to reſpe& 

them; 
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them; and to beware of uſing deception and 
impoſitien on their king, leſt they bring pu- 
niſhment upon him and themſelves; and to 
make the good of their country their firſt ob- 
ject: to thoſe in public offices, to practiſe ſtrict 
integrity and aſſiduity, and not to embezzle the 
wealth of the nation: to men in private ſta- 
tions, that family harmony and peace is the 
greateſt happineſs mankind are permitted to 
taſte in this world, and that it is found the moſt 
pure and unallayed in the lower tations of life, 
who enjoy a competency : to thoſe who are ob- 
liged to practiſe uſeful arts and trades, to avoid | 
imitating the luxuries, follies and vices of their 
ſuperiors, and to practiſe honeſty, frugality» 
and content: to the people at large, ſubmiffion 
to their lawful prince, to the laws, and to the 
magiſtrates, as to thoſe who are placed i in au- 
thority under them, © and to learn and labour 
ce to gain their own livelihood, and to do their 
cc quty in that ſtate of life unto which it hath 
ce pleaſed God to call them; to ſhun all thoſe 
who would ſeduce them to worſhip the idol 
Equality, which, if it could be introduced, 
would reduce them to indolence and deſpon- 
dency: that a true and regular ſubordination 

Is: 
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is what makes all orders and degrees of men 
ſtand in need of each other, and ſtimulates 
them to exerciſe their courage, induſtry, acti- 
vity, and every generous ys that ſupports 
a ſlate and government. 

Our great Poet has expreſſed this truth i in the 
f eren words: | 


—Heaven doth divide 

The ſtate of man in divers functions, 

And divers parts doth keep in one conſent, 

Congruing in a full and natural cloſe 

Like perfect muſic.— So work the honey-bees, 

Creatures that, by a rule of nature, teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a King, and officers of ſorts ; 

While ſome like magiſtrates correct at home; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad; 
Others, like ſoldiers, armed with their ſtings, 

Make booty of the ſummer's velyet buds, 

Which pillage they, with merry march, bring home 

To the tent-royal of their emperor ; 

Who, throned in his majeſty, ſurveys 

 Thefinging maſons, building roofs of gold; 

The civil citizens ſtoring up the honey; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burthens at his narrow gates; 

The ſad- eyed juſtice, with his ſurly trim, 

Delivering to the executioner 

The plunderer, and the lazy yawning drone, 

4 SHaleſpeare. 


for reflexion, to all orders and degrees of peo- 
ple. Writers will mix their opinions with 
the ſubjects they treat of; but how cautious 
ought they to be of what they convey to the 
public, leſt poiſon ſhould be mixed with the 
food that is offered. Every one is anſwerable 
for the effects of their works. The author of 
this, has been careful to avoid any noxious 
ingredient 'in the preſent undertaking 3 ; any 
thing that can deceive or miſlead the reader, 
or that can give pain to herſelf in the awful 
hour of her diſſolution, when worldly praiſe 
or cenſure will be to her as nothing. 
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